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Shop with 
BUDGETCHECKS « 
5 Months to Pay 





Fashton’s Smartest 
Spring Colors! 
MAY POLE, beige and pink 

cast 
MAGNOLIA, coppertint 
WHEAT, skin tone 
NEW EARTH, golden beige 
ROBIN, rosy-brown 
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COMPARE! — then SAVE at CASTNER’S 

















New Low Prices on 
CASTNER’S LUXURIOUS 


Merville Hose 


No stockings in the country give you so much value 
for so little! Mervilles are unsurpassed in beauty, 
quality and wear. They're sheerer and finer, per- 
manently dull, more flattering, better fitting and 
almost snag proof, which makes them wear longer. 


51-Gauge ‘‘Sheer-Glo’’ 2-Thread 


For evening or dress. Exquisitely sheer; wear like 
three-threads. 


51-Gauge ‘‘Sheer-Glo”’ 3-Thread 


Sheer as average two-thread hose. Wear like 
four-thread hose. 


51-Gauge ‘‘Sheer-Glo”’ 4-Thread 


For any occasion. Famous for long weat and beauty. 


*‘Duro-Sheer’’ Crepe 5-Thread 


Well reinforced for longer wear, but look much 


C 
pr. 


Sold Nation-wide 






A FEW MONTHS AGO 





1.241 RECENTLY 1.15! 





@ Merville Super 5I's Sheerest 
Two-Thread 


@ Merville Super 51's Sheer Three- 
Thread 


@ Suede Crepe Four-Thread 


@ Super Kant-Run Lock Stitch 
Hosiery—Street Floor 
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Redingotes --- Both 
Wearable Pieces 


6.95 


Redingotes are our "long suit" for 
this great Suit Spring! Wear the 
coat with other dresses, the frock 
with other coats. Combine both 
in one costume with the "two- 
piece" look. Navy, black, pastels, 
prints, and sheers. 
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Twin Print Jacket 
Ensemble 


6.95 


Be sure to have a spring flower 
print like this for Easter! The 
bodice of matching chiffon under 
its little jacket makes it your per- 
fect dress for all Summer. Sum- 
mer brown, powder, green and 
navy; sizes 14 to 20. 


Castner's Fashion Second Floor 









Coats with the 
New Softness 


pany f 29s 14,95 


Styled with precision and care, 
our beautiful twills and soft wools 
are gored, tucked, even pleated! 
Yes, there are reefers, too. Sizes 
14 to 42. Other styles for juniors, 
misses, women and half sizes. 
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SUPERIOR 


LEADS AGAIN! 
























A Brand New School Bus Body—and 
A Brand New Reason for Buying It 


@ Again in’41, you'll say Superior All-Steel 
School Bus Bodies are a step ahead in safety, 
comfort, style and practical dollar value.’ 
Even more important —through national 
advertising in COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
—hundreds of parents and influential citi- 
zens in your community are being “ pre-sold”. 
on Superior safety. So be safe, be sure, buy 
Superior now — for guaranteed delivery at 
present prices. Write today for 1941 litera-, 
ture and a free demonstration. 


CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1132 Kansas Street 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 
205 Lancaster Avenue 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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BODIES 


WALTER BARNES 
Editorx—MABEL A. BESSEY @ GLADYS G. GAMBILL @ 
WARD H. GREEN @ TOM BURNS HABER @ ETHEL LOUISE KNOX 
@ CLAIRE SOULE SEAY @ MARQUIS E. SHATTUCK 


N NO sense of the word is this new anthology a mausoleum—for although 
the indispensable classics are generously included, the books are vibrant 
with ideas and ideals, emotions and problems that form today’s life. Young 


people will find themselves amazingly a part of the best that has gone before, 


and yet thrillingly a part of the present. 


Each part of each of the four books now ready is focused on a live 
““center of interest” and not on mere chronological sequence. In each of the 
first three books, Doorways, Trails, and Highways, there are eight of these 
themes; in Heritage, The American Scene, and The English Scene the selec- 
tions in each book are grouped around six themes. The vitality which this 


plan engenders in selections from the classics is as welcome to teachers as it is 


to pupils. 


Doorways—lIn preparation HERITAGE—688 pages. . 
Trans—In preparation THE AMERICAN SCENE—736 pages 


HIGHWAYS—656 pages , THE ENGLISH SCENE—784 pages 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pree STREET 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

There is little reason to believe that the coming annual 
convention of the Tennessee Education Association will be 
any better than the one last year—or the year before—or 
the year before that. All teacher conventions are some- 
what similar—out-of-state celebrities; high-sounding intro- 
ductions; long-winded speeches; desperate search for out- 
of-way meeting places; mad scramble for back seats; cold 
food, weak coffee, and stale jokes at banquets; barbershop 
shaves and five-cent cigars; “have-you-heard-this-one" 
huddles in hotel lobbies; new spring bonnets and store- 
bought manicures; guilty consciences while attending mov- 
ies instead of meetings; dates with old heartthrobs; hours 
of pounding pavements while bargain hunting; tired feet 
at nightfall. 

Yes, they are all about the same, but they are all pretty 
swell! If they were not, 10,000 teachers would not spend 
their hard-earned money each year to attend them. 

The Seventy-Sixth Annual Convention, while conforming 
to the general pattern of preceding meetings, has several 
features worthy of special note: 

Out-of-State Speakers—Headlining the general pro- 
grams on Thursday evening and Friday morning will be 
addresses by H. R. Knickerbocker, internationally famous 
foreign correspondent, who has recently returned from the 
European battle front; Howard Dawson, the nation's fore- 
most authority on federal aid to education; and Senator 
Josh Lee, one of the most popular and eloquent orators in 
the nation. In addition, sixteen other out-of-state celeb- 
rities will address the association's thirty departments. 

Educational Pageant—On Friday evening 500 high school 
students of Nashville will render "On Our Way," the edu- 
cational pageant which "stole the show" at the St. Louis 
convention of school administrators last year. The produc- 
tion will be under the direction of Mrs. Inez Bassette Alder 
and Mr. |. Milton Cook, assisted by Nashville's speech and 
music teachers. We predict that this will be the greatest 
spectacle of its kind ever produced in Tennessee. 

All-State Band Concert—The Thursday evening program 
will open with a thirty-minute band concert by a group 
of carefully-selected musicians from different high schools 
of the state. Mr. Harold Bachman, director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Band, will direct the all-state aggre- 
gation. 

New Schedule of Meetings—In years past both depart- 
mental and general meetings have been held on Friday 
and Saturday mornings with the result that all morning 
programs have been pushed for time. This year there will 
be no departmental meetings on Friday morning and no 
general meeting on Saturday morning, so that the general 
meeting on Friday and departmental meetings on Sat- 
urday morning will have an abundance of time. 

Panel Discussions—Every department has been urged to 
have a discussion type program at one of its sessions, and 
most departments have followed this suggestion. As a 
result there will be more discussion and less speechmaking 
at this convention than at previous ones. 
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"ON OUR WAY" 


An Educational Review Adapted from "The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy" 


Presented by the Nashville City Schools for the April Convention of 
the Tennessee Education Association 

Those superintendents who attended the St. Louis con- 
vention of the A. A. S. A. in 1940 have expressed much 
interest in knowing that the production, "On Our Way," 
will be sponsored here in Nashville by the T. E. A. for its 
April convention. A year ago the Nashville city schools 
accepted the invitation of Ex-President Wilson New and 
Secretary Holt to stage this production. During the past 
twelve months the plans have gone forward under the 
direction of Mrs. |. B. Alder and Mr. |. Milton Cook, as- 
sisted by the staff of music and speech teachers of the city 
schools. 

"On Our Way" was first presented in California and 
attracted such an enthusiastic response that the A. A. 
S. A. chose to include it as one of the high lights of the 
St. Louis convention. The presentation in St. Louis was so 
widely acclaimed that the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, from whose report the review was adapted, arranged 
at once to make it available for use throughout the country. 

"On Our Way," like "Meet John Doe" and "Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town," combines rare entertainment with the ideals 
of American life. "On Our Way" is a pageant combining 
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MODERN-SCHOOL 


ARITHMETIC 
MATHEMATICS 
ALGEBRA 
GEOMETRY 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


one underlying philosophy 
one guiding purpose, and 
the unified authorship 


of 
FIVE GREAT TEACHERS 
e 
This complete mathematics program is by 
John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, Caroline 
Hatton, Raleigh Schorling, and Rolland R. 
Smith. It is significant for the way in which 
concepts are developed and meaning is 
given to processes. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield, Tenn. 
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a series of dramatic skits, each in itself a complete unit, 
but the whole giving a vivid picture of the close relation- 
ship between education and the democratic way of life. 
Briefly, the protagonist is a lovable old grandfather, a 
retired teacher, whose granddaughter Sally is about to 
enter the profession. Through the dramatic skits, the 
clever lines, and the catchy songs, they survey challenging 
themes from American life. Musical comedy, burlesque, 
ballet, and drama each contribute to the liveliness and 
humor which cleverly carry the inspiring theme of educa- 
tion in a democracy. 

Nearly 500 boys and girls chosen from all the high 
schools in Nashville are in the production. They partici- 
pate as principals, members of the supporting cast, in the 
singing chorus, the speaking chorus, and the ballet. The 
costumes and scenery have been adapted and designed 
under the direction of a capable staff. Special lighting 
and scenic effects in keeping with the season have been 
developed. 

The presentation of "On Our Way" will be made at 
8:00 o'clock Friday evening in the Ryman Auditorium. 


AUSTIN PEAY ADDS FOURTH YEAR 

This spring Austin Peay Normal School is offering the 
first quarter of fourth year college work, and by this fall 
the institution will be a full-fledged senior college. The 
addition of a fourth year at A. P. N. gives Tennessee its 
seventh publicly-supported institution offering the bach- 
elor's degree, and places a senior college within 100 miles 
of practically every boy and girl in the state. 


6 





The establishment of Austin Peay Normal School as a 
two-year college was authorized by legislative act in 1927, 
and the institution opened its doors on September 25, 
1929, with an enrollment of approximately 100 students, 
By the close of the 1939-40 school year 904 students had 
graduated from the two-year course, in addition to numer- 
ous others who had completed the ninety quarter hours of 
work required for a permanent professional elementary 
certificate. 

When the school opened in 1929 only eight per cent 
of the rural elementary school teachers in counties adja- 
cent to Montgomery had as much as two years of college 
work; now approximately eighty-two per cent of these 
teachers have at least two years of college work. 

In recognition of the institution's significant contribu. 
tion to the educational advancement of its section, the 
legislature of 1939 authorized A. P. N. within the next 
biennium to offer the third and fourth years of college, 

There will undoubtedly be those who in doleful voice 
will contend that the state already has too many institu- 
tions of higher learning and that the addition of two more 
years of college work at A. P. N. will bankrupt the state. 
Such a contention is hard to justify in view of the fact that 
every public institution of higher learning in the state is 
crowded with young men and women who are eagerly 
accepting the opportunity to secure college training at 
state expense. Furthermore, even with the meager increases 
provided for institutions of higher learning by the legisla- 
ture of 1941, Tennessee will still rank around the bottom 
of the list of states in per capita expenditures for higher 
education. . 


WAY TO STRENGTHEN OUR RANKS 

During the next three months 16,000 young people of 
Tennessee will receive diplomas, indicating that they have 
successfully completed twelve years of schoolwork. From 
this group will come our doctors, lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, merchants, and farmers of tomorrow. The strength 
and prestige of each of these professions and occupations 
during years to come will be determined by the type of 
high school graduates entering it. 

Doctors, lawyers, and ministers are constantly on the 
lookout for young people who would make worthy addi- 
tions to their ranks, and they use every legitimate means 
of persuading capable youngsters to enter their respective 
fields. As a result of their efforts, many of our most 
capable high school graduates have been persuaded to 
enter medicine, law, and the ministry, and thereby the 
continued prestige of these professions has been guar- 
anteed. 

Teachers and school administrators have an even better 
chance to guide capable and promising young people into 
their profession than do others. Through their personal 
as well as academic contacts with students they may show 
them the opportunities and advantages of the teaching 
profession. Conversely, they may, without giving offense, 
discourage incapable or undesirable students from be- 
coming teachers. 

We feel that here is an obligation to their profession 
which some teachers and school administrators are over- 
looking. The more capable graduates we persuade to 
enter teaching the stronger will be our profession and the 
better service we may render. 
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We are proud—proud of the brilliant, scintillating new beauty 
of Wayne Bodies—proud of their sleek, modern streamlining— 
proud of their safety and economy. 


Wayne Bodies for 1941 exceed anything that has ever before 
been offered as school bus equipment—and without increase in 
price, in spite of steadily mounting labor and material costs. 


Only in a Wayne do you have the combined advantage of 
engineering and design by the world’s foremost bus engineers, 
the economies of mass part production in the world’s largest bus 
body factory. 


We are proud, too, of the part the Wayne organization is play- 
ing in the National Defense Program. Wayne engineers have been 
entrusted with the design and the Wayne Works is producing 
thousands of units in a specially constructed section of their mam- 
moth factory—to help “make America strong.” 


If you would like more information on these new bus bodies, 
or would like to get (without obligation) the recommendations of 
our experienced transportation engineers, write, wire or phone. 


Wayne Distributors for Tennessee 


A. FASSNACHT & SONS J. K. KING 
111 West Thirteenth Street P. O. Box 1067 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


AMERICAN BODY & TRAILER CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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SOME TRENDS IN THE TEACHING 


PROFESSION 


Briefly stated, a profession is an oc- 
cupation demanding for and of its 
personnel: (!) a salary in keeping with 
the standards of life required of its 
members by society and in keeping 
with the advancement of the profes- 
sion itself; (2) the rendering of a serv- 
ice needed by society; (3) continuous 
service; (4) freedom to give that serv- 
ice according to the truth; (5) high 
standards of unselfish service; and (6) 
thorough training for the particular 
phase of the occupation in which each 
serves. 

In the light of this definition let us 
consider first how the teaching profes- 
sion is advancing in regard to the 
number of members. The decline of 
population growth is decreasing the 
number of children of school age in 
this country. Will this situation lead to 





JOHN A. THACKSTON 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Tennessee 





smaller classes, lighter teaching loads, 
more individual guidance, and the ex- 
panding of services to the preschool 
child and to adults? Or will it lead 
to a reduction in teaching staffs? No 
matter the direction taken, new fields 
of educational work today are open- 
ing up; the demand for school doctors, 
dentists, psychologists, dietitians, ac- 
countants, librarians, and other types 
of school personnel is steadily growing. 
In addition, professional educators are 
needed for C. C. C. camps, recrea- 
tional activities, welfare work, the care 
and training of crippled children, and 
home teaching. To meet these and 
other needs, therefore, the opportuni- 
ties for professional workers in the edu- 
cational world are multiplying. 





“Delivered on Education Day at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, May, 1940 


As a second point, let us examine 
the trend in teachers’ salaries. Grad- 
ually moving back to the status of pre- 
depression days, the average salary of 
teachers in the United States at pres- 
ent is $1,360. In 1913, it was only 
$500. The average urban teacher is 
receiving $1,900 and the average rural 
teacher $830 annually. 

Closely related to the trend of sal- 
aries is the trend in length of service 
of teachers, since a probable cause of 
low salaries in the profession is the 
fact that “teaching has not yet be- 
come a life-career service," a profes- 
sion. The present tendency is defi- 
nitely in the direction of making teach- 
ing a lifetime profession. From 1!930- 
31 to 1938-39 the average amount of 
teaching experience of teachers in the 
United States increased by four years 
and is now about ten years. For city 
teachers, the average experience is 
approximately sixteen years; and for 
rural teachers, about seven years. It 
seems probable that by 1945-46 the 
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average teaching experience may reach 
twenty years. 

Even more important than salary 
and length of service as factors in 
making teaching a profession is teacher 
education, and here, too, the trend is 
upward. Today teachers have an aver- 
age of more than three years of col- 
lege study, while in 1917 the average 
amount was only high school gradua- 
tion. 

The following statistics reveal that 
the preparation of city teachers tends 
to higher levels: 

Percentage of Teachers 


Training 1919-20 1938-39 
5 years or more 6.1 16.4 
4 years, and less than 5. 15.0 43.1 
3 years, and less than 4.. 8.7 13.0 
2 years, and less than 3. 43.5 24.0 
Less than 2 years 26.7 35 


Furthermore, the quality as well as 
the quantity of training is advancing, 
according to studies made in the last 
decade covering every phase of teach- 
er education from preparation for ele- 
mentary to preparation for college 
teaching. Such studies have been 
made by the American Council on 
Education; the Association of Child- 
hood Education; the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary Schools; groups 
representing curriculum fields, such as 
modern language, health, etc.; the Na- 
tional Education Association; the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education; the North Central and 
Southern Associations of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; the Progressive 
Education Association; the United 
States Office of Education; and oth- 
ers, local, state-wide, or regional. 

What are the trends in teacher ten- 
ure? The number of states having 
tenure laws in 1924 was eleven; today 
the number is twenty-nine. Six states, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin, provide for permanent tenure 


after a probationary period; while 
seven states, Alabama, Delaware, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, South 


Carolina, and West Virginia, provide 
for continuing contracts without the 
necessity of annual elections. Individ- 
ual school districts in other states also 
have tenure laws. For example, Ten- 
nessee has no state tenure provisions, 
but certain cities in Tennessee have 
such laws. In addition to tenure laws, 
there is a trend toward providing re- 
tirement income for members in the 
profession; to date thirty-three states 
have passed state-wide retirement acts. 

Professional associations of teachers 


are increasing. In 1913, there were 
110 national and sectional and 135 
state educational groups; in 1940, 
there were 451 national and sectional 
and 119 state groups. 

In view of this situation, it is some- 
what surprising to note that academic 
freedom for teachers is decreasing. 
In 1930, only ten states required teach- 
ers to take a pledge of allegiance to 
the Constitution of the United States; 
today half of the states make this de- 
mand. Some little swing toward free- 
dom is noted, however, in the "'Little 
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Red Rider'’ repeal, and the provisions 
made by Pennsylvania and Utah to 
protect teachers from dismissal for 
religious and political views. 

A new trend in the professional work 
of teachers is noted in the rapidly- 
growing tendency to apply evaluating 
techniques and rating scales to every 
learning situation. Teachers every- 
where are measuring their own work by 
the student's growth in “interests, at- 
titudes, critical thinking, personal-so- 
cial adaptability, and creative expres- 
sion,’ as well as his growth in "infor- 
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omen, attractively, and informatively 
illustrat 


This widely-adopted series of social studies 
textbooks provides a complete course of per- 
tinent, concise, easy-to-understand material for 
elementary-grade and junior-high-school his- 
tory classes. 
the series tells in simple, understandable terms 
the continuous story of man, from simple be- 
ginnings to the relatively complex present. It 
answers the need for a series which explains 
clearly how events in the past affected the 
establishment and growth of the United States; 
it enables upper-grade pupils to better compre- 
hend the involved, complex social, economic 
and political forces at work in the world 
today. Content is authentic; proportions are 
correct; the viewpoint unprejudiced. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson Street 


OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A Social Studies Course 
Based on History That 
Makes History Enjoyable 
for Pupils and Helps Them 
Understand T oday’s Events. 





with three-color maps and drawings. 
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mation and skill." Clearly indicated is 
the honest desire of the teaching pro- 
fession to improve its practices. 

Several less definite trends seem to 
point out the general direction the 
teaching profession is taking. 

In the first place, certain signs are 
apparent of an increase in "content" 
subject matter and a decline in pro- 
fessional subject matter in teacher ed- 
ucation. Only those fundamentals in 
technical education which will become 
a functional part of the future teacher 
are being required, and there are in- 
dications that the emerging academic 
subject matter must have greater prac- 
tical value for teachers. Moreover, 
textbooks and lectures are being re- 
placed in teacher education by the 
careful experimental study of children 
and schools at firsthand. Actual work 
with children under guidance and ac- 
tual contact with the problems and 
tasks faced by teachers are becoming 
the agencies for training the prospec- 
tive teacher. 

Today, too, a new philosophy is char- 
acterizing the work of the teacher. He 
is helping children to find, to clarify, 
and to solve their own problems rather 
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than to study textbooks and assign- 
ments and recite them. He sees his 
job as the development of the whole 
child into a sane, wholesome person- 
ality, a unified and integrated self. 
Subject matter has a vitally significant 
place only as it serves to help the 
child to solve his problems. Teachers 
are also coming to realize that the 
school's duty is to serve the whole 
community, not merely to impart 
knowledge to children in the classroom. 
In preparation for conducting such 
child - centered, community - centered, 
and democratic schools, teachers in 
training are more and more taking part 
in planning the curriculum and admin- 
istering the whole of teacher educa- 
tion program. As a result, teacher ed- 
ucation is more dynamic, and teachers 
and students are attacking socially 
significant problems with increased 
vigor and enthusiasm. 

Another movement in the teaching 
profession today is the search for bet- 
ter methods of teacher selection. Tests 
and criteria of various types are being 
tried out, and it appears that the proc- 
ess of selecting teacher trainees may 
become one of the profession's “hot 





Leaders in 
the education of teachers are attack- 
ing the problem with great vigor. 
Significant, too, is the increasing 
emphasis upon teacher education as 
a continuous process of growth in serv- 


spots’ in the near future. 


ice. Permanent teaching certificates 
and "completed" educational prepara- 
tion are disappearing, and the in- 
service education of teachers is be- 
coming the most important work of 
professional schools for teacher prep- 
aration. Professional education is also 
being carried on today in elementary 
and secondary schools by the teachers 
and principals themselves. For exam- 
ple, teachers in the high schools at 
Benham, Kentucky, and Farragut, Ten- 
nessee, are cooperatively finding a new 
approach to their common problems. 

As the last, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, trend in the teaching profession, 
let us note the growth in democracy 
in school supervision and administra- 
tion. Educators are realizing that it 
is impossible to develop democracy in 
students in schools which are autocrati- 
cally controlled from the top down. 
When the board controls the superin- 
tendent, the superintendent controls 
the principal, the principal the teach- 
ers, and the teachers the pupils, each 
individual is afraid of his superior and 
dares not have an opinion of his own. 
Both children and teachers are coming 
to share in setting up the school con- 
ditions and regulations under which 
they work, and this plan is becoming 
widely adopted as the American way 
of education. Children learn to live in 
a democracy only when they and their 
teachers share in developing and ad- 
ministering the school's program. 

School supervision under which ''the 
improvement of teachers in service be- 
comes not a supervisory function in 
which teachers participate, but a 
teacher function in which supervisors 
participate,’ is growing. Instead of 
a super authority, exerted whenever 
those holding it think it necessary, 
authority exists in group decisions, 
growing out of cooperative considera- 
tion of the situation at hand. 

The movement toward democracy 
in administration and supervision pre- 
sents many difficulties, but its success 
is too important for the teaching pro- 
fession to allow it to fail. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty lies in the profession 
itself, especially in administrators. 
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Present Trends in Oral Reading in 


Elementary Schools 


It was about 1918 that a new school 
of thought was recognized in the field 
of reading. This is known as "The 
Period of Emphasis Upon Reading as 
a Utilitarian Asset."* An “exag- 
gerated" or “almost exclusive’ em- 
phasis was placed on silent reading 
during the years from 1918 to 1925. 
Up to this time, oral reading had held 
a prominent place over silent reading, 
but now oral reading sinks almost into 
oblivion. Writers during this time drew 
definite lines between speech, oral 
reading, silent reading, oral language, 
and other traditional subjects. They 
were drifting in opposite directions to 
integration, and toward definite sub- 





*Smith, Nila Banton, American Reading In- 
struction, Silver Burdett, New York, 1934. 


T. A. PASSONS 


Principal, Campbellsville High School 
Giles County, Tennessee 


ject-matter lines; with great emphasis 
on specialization. 

It was during this era that the sci- 
ences gained much headway in the 
curriculum of the schools. Speed and 
comprehension of the printed matter 
read were points of much emphasis. 

"Skill in rapid comprehensive silent 
reading’ was a phrase frequently used 
and emphasized. Many new series of 
readers based on the silent reading 
plan were published and placed on the 
market. 

This was the period following the 
great World War when all the world 
was at unrest, the minds of men were 
unsettled; it was an age of social, re- 
igious, economic, and political unrest. 
Many things that were said, done, or 


written were on the extremes. Opin- 
ions were expressed freely; men dis- 
agreed continually, changes were in- 
evitable. 

From this conglomeration of opin- 
ions of masterminds came a philoso- 
phy in education that dominated and 
led into our present-day trends in edu- 
cation and into our reading program 
of today. It was recognized that the 
whole child must be developed rather 
than a particular phase of a program 
or part of the child's life. The child 
must be developed into a well-rounded 
individual, suited for wholesome living 
and filled with creative thinking. This 
period saw the rise of the child-cen- 
tered school of thought. There was a 
great demand for more liberal provi- 
sions of materials for children to read. 
Children's interests were considered 
more than ever, and those subjects and 
phases of child development were 
given more nearly their proper em- 
phasis in the curriculum of the school. 

Oral reading, oral English, and 
speech work became more emphasized 
than for years past. This era is called 
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HICKS ALL-STEEL ARCH-BILT 
SCHOOL BUSES FOR MADISON 


New streamline design, comfort- 
able attractive interiors, exclusive 
ARCH-BILT construction, and 
numerous patented safety 
tures make 
stand out as the most modern of 
pupil transportation equipment. 


COUNTY 


fea- 
Hicks school buses 


BUILT TO COMPLY WITH THE MOST RIGID STATE REGULATIONS 
HICKS BODY COMPANY, Inc., LEBANON, IND. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE BUS BODIES FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
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Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant rdle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is “‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 








The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 
adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum . . . 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 











"The Period of Emphasis Upon Broad- 
ening Objectives in Reading." 

We are continually adding here and 
subtracting there that our educational 
system may serve in perpetuating our 
government by serving the youth of 
our land in making of them more use- 
ful, happy, loyal, and efficient citizens. 
To do this there must of necessity be 
constant study and frequent change. 
Our educational program must be a 
broad and flexible one. 

Today, we find the most outstanding 
and accepted philosophy of reading 
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as well as that of education in general 
in the elementary schools to be a very 
broad one, centered around a general 
program, filled with wholesome, worth- 
while, motivated activities in which the 
child may experience life, and through 
participation the whole child may be 
developed according to his interests 
and ability. 

From a careful examination of more 
recent materials in curriculum bulletins, 
manuals for progressive reading pro- 
grams, more recent professional books 
and periodicals, we find the trend to- 





day emphasizing this integrated phi- 
losophy of education and of reading. 

The activities of the schoolroom must 
be true to life. They must be func- 
tioning problems of life. They should 
be carried on as normal living in life 
situations without undue excitement 
or emphasis on any particular phase 
of schoolwork. As the child plays his 
part in the school projects, he may 
play his part in adult life. The training 
of the whole child is to be emphasized. 
His social life is not to be neglected 
for his mental development. Neither 
is the mental development to be em- 
phasized to the detriment of the health 
and physical growth; and the moral 
and spiritual growth are not to be 
overlooked for citizenship training. 

Science cannot be neglected for 
history; and oral reading cannot be 
separated from speech, and speech 
cannot be divorced from language; or, 
literature from the social sciences. The 
program is one centered on child de- 
velopment, and each phase of child 
training that is needed is incorporated 
into a unified whole as it is needed. 

The traditional subject walls are 
broken down, and education, in the 
elementary school, is one continuous 
process. Reading, oral, silent, and 
remedial; speech, voice, dramatics, 
fluency; conversation; grammar and 
literature are not classes within them- 
selves, but receive proper emphasis in 
due time as a part of a unit of work. 
They are a méans to an end and not 
an end in themselves. They are means 
to a more happy, useful, and whole- 
some life. Perfection comes as a re- 
sult of certain living experiences which 
teachers may direct and pupils help 
in the planning and execution. 

Conversation plays a major part in 
the entire life of the individual. In his 
social, economic, political, or religious 
life conversation is one of the major 
factors that will work for the success 
or failure of an individual; then, it 
should receive proper emphasis in our 
education program. Courtesy, atten- 
tion, and consideration of the audi- 
ence as well as the speaker are factors 
that add to the personality of the in- 
dividual. When these qualities can 
come as a result of the participation 
irr wholesome, dynamic living, more 
lasting results are accomplished. 

We are learning to think of time, 
grace, poise, appeal, rhythm, fluency, 
feeling, carriage, and facial expression 
as qualities of an integrated personal- 
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ity which come as a result of motivated 
living rather than specific objectives in 
reading or speech work. They, too, 
are a means to an end and not an end 
in themselves. 

When a child is ready to leave the 
elementary school, we like to think of 
him as measuring up to certain broad 
objectives to the extent of his ability 
and the interest he has shown toward 
taking up certain vocational or profes- 
sional work in the future, as: 

He speaks the American language 
fluently, his home environment consid- 
ered. 

He can read and interpret intelli- 
gently, his mental ability considered. 
He can appreciate the beautiful. 

He works and plays in a democratic 
group. 

He has a keener sense of moral and 
spiritual values. 

He shows an interest in the health 
of the group as well as his own. 

He has an inquiring mind. 

Those who write and publish our 
reading materials are recognizing these 
trends and are spending extensively, 
both in means and energy, to meet 
this demand. The recent trends can 
be met successfully with books, and 
more books, written now, and in the 
interests of the children of today. 
Teachers are recognizing the fact that 
children bring reading to the printed 
page as well as get reading from the 
printed page. Reading is a grand ex- 
perience filled with thrills and actions 
which bring about development of the 
child rather than a selection or assign- 
ment to be mastered and passed on to 
another. 

These are the trends in oral reading 
in the elementary schools as we find 
them from study and observation of 
the more progressive school systems 
and reading programs. Many schools 
have not accepted this philosophy, and 
probably many schoolmen and women 
may never adopt it during their active 
lives, but, nevertheless, it is the phi- 
losophy that is growing and coming to 
the front. It is more nearly in line with 
true democratic philosophies and prin- 
ciples; therefore, in any government, 
the educational system must of neces- 
sity be in harmony with the philoso- 
phies and principles of the government 
that supports it if that government is 
to survive. To me these trends are 
indicative of a stronger America re- 
sulting from a stronger, more efficient, 
happy citizenry. 
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Do Your Girls Ask 
Personal Questions? 





READY 
FOR YOU NOW! 


Send for a supply of 
these handbooks of 
do’s and don’t’s for 
“difficult days” that 
every girl needs to 
know. 


Discusses These Problems: 

Swimming Bathing 

Exercise Dancing 
Mental Attitude 
Social Contacts 











* Menstrual hygiene is too intimate a subject for the average 
classroom. 

Yet, your girls need to be informed of the do’s and don’t’s of 
their “difficult days”. . . they want to be informed. 

And sometimes mothers won’t talk. 

That’s why we have prepared a new booklet—“As One Girl To 
Another’—to provide you with an easy way to give your girls the 
pertinent, accurate information that means so much to their health 
and peace of mind. 

The International Cellucotton Products Company, distributors of 
Kotex, have arranged to supply you with as many copies of “As 
One Girl To Another’ as you need to distribute to your classes. 

There is no cost or obligation on your part...just send in the 
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Commercial Kducation in Tennessee 


That commercial education as of- 
fered on the high school level has been 
undergoing a process of change from 
the standpoints of enrollment, per- 
sonnel, and content is evident on every 
hand. During the past ten years pupils 
have turned in increasing numbers to 
commercial education, searching for 
the training which will enable them to 
take their places with confidence in 
this highly-organized business world. 

Because the writer has been con- 
scious of the increasing interest in com- 
mercial education and because she 
wished to know just how much progress 
in this respect had been made in Ten- 
nessee, she set about to bring her pre- 
vious study of the growth of commer- 
cial education in Tennessee up to the 
present date. 


In 1932 a study, "A Survey of Com- 
mercial Education in Tennessee Ap- 
proved High Schools, 1926-31,'' was 
made in partial fulfillment for a mas- 
ter's degree at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Data for the study were taken from the 
reports and transcripts in the Divisions 
of High Schools and Certification in 
the State Department of Education. 

As a supplement to the previous 
study the writer reviewed reports from 
the Division of High Schools for the 
scholastic year 1939-40, and the follow- 
ing facts were revealed by a compara- 
tive study of the data covered by the 
reports of the scholastic years 1929-30 
and 1939-40. 

Number of Schools Offering Com- 


mercial Education.—In the scholastic 





MRS. LUCY SUTTON LARABEE 
Central High School, Nashville 


year 1929-30 only forty accredited 
senior high schools in the state were 
offering commercial education as a 
part of their curricula. In 1939-40 
there were 144 of a total of 342 ac- 
credited senior high schools, or forty- 
two per cent, offering this phase of 
education. 

Sex of Teachers.—In 1929-30 fifteen 
men and thirty-one women were en- 
gaged in teaching commercial educa- 
tion in the forty high schools providing 
courses. Ten years later a total of 159 
teachers were engaged in this work, 
including forty-eight male and I11 fe- 
male teachers. 

Age of Teachers.—In 1929-30 there 
were only two teachers whose ages 
were fifty years or more, while the same 
figure held good for the entire group 
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SPEED BUILDING 
ONE-YEAR COURSE 
by 
John R. Gregg 


New York 


Chicago 





671 Pages—List Price, $1.50 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


160 lesson-planned assign- 
ments of superb skill training 
for the advanced course. 
Correlated and graded for 
sequence. Emphasizes theory 
transcription, — the 


review, 

theory and practice of phras- 
ing, and sustained speed 
training. 


Contains more than 125,000 
words of practical dictation; 
first, general business dicta- 
tion and then dictation for 
specific vocations, with tech- 
nical vocabularies. The rich 
index of special features in- 
cludes 9,700 words of Con- 
gressional dictation. 

Based on the same teaching 
plan that has distinguished 
“Gregg Speed Building, New 
Revised Edition,” now used 
by thousands of schools. 


Boston 
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ten years later. The median age of all 
teachers included in the first study was 
29.5 years, whereas the average age 
of the 159 teachers represented in the 
study ten years later was twenty-eight 
years. This difference of 1.5 years 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
high school pupils enter and finish 
college at an earlier age than in the 
previous decade. 

Salary of Teachers.—An amazing dis- 
crepancy exists in this phase of the 
study. The median salary of all com- 
mercial teachers in 1929-30 was $1,625 
per annum, whereas that of 1939-40 
was only $914.51. It may be recalled, 
however, that the school year 1929-30 
was the terminus of the "glorious twen- 
ties." The great economic depression 
was just beginning to move in. It is 
an economic-historical truism that edu- 
cational activities are the first to suffer 
the pinch of a crisis or depression and 
the last to recover from its devastating 
blight. Of the entire 159 teachers sur- 
veyed ninety-eight, or 61.63 per cent, 
received less than $925 as an annual 
salary. The range was from $630 to 
$1,800. 

Academic Training of Teachers.— 
The academic training of the teachers 
of these two decades can be shown in 
a self-explanatory table: 


Degree 1929-30 1939-40 
See ere wre 23 68 
B.S. ce ac ae 83 
ERE RN ey He: 2 
i oo oa eet ane ee 5 
All others ee | 
No degree ee 6 

Total ... eur .. .47 164 
Two degrees I 5 

Net total _.... 46 159 


Majors and Minors.—While the de- 
gree obtained in college represented 
in part the academic background, it did 
not reflect as truly the background as 
did the major and minor fields pursued 
in attaining the degree. The majors 
and the minors of the teachers of each 
decade are listed below: 
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T. B. COCKEY, State Manager 
Hillsboro Court Apartment F-1 


Twenty-First Avenue, South 
at Pierce Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


SEE THE 1941 COMPTON’S AT THE STATE CONVENTION IN NASHVILLE, 
APRIL 10-12. Receive free copy of “American Heritage Outline” 





1929-30 1939-40 

Field Major Minor Major Minor 
Commerce ot oe 92 27 
English ...... 21 I 32 30 
Social Science. 9 1 8 55 
Education .. ; 6 2 
Mathematics .. | 6 a 
Science .... 7 10 5 12 
Romance Lan- 

guages . 5 9 5 iW 
Home Eco- 

nomics 2 | 2 3 
Latin ... | 2 | I 
Others : 2 = 5 
No data.... a me 2 2 

Totals ......46 46 159s: 159 
FOR APRIL, 1941 





It may be seen that commercial edu- 
cation as such was not offered in major 
and minor fields in college training 
prior to the preparation of the 1929- 
30 teachers. The commercial teacher 
of that era was more or less of a spe- 
cialist, obtaining his professional work 
in private business schools prior to or 
after obtaining his academic degree, 
and commercial education offerings in 
high school were regarded as a type 


of special education. This attitude re- 
flected itself, too, in the salary median 
already indicated. Commercial edu- 
cation has grown to a place in general 
education today and is no longer con- 
sidered as a special type of education. 

Colleges from Which Training Was 
Secured.—In the survey covering the 
five-year period, 1926-31, a total of 
seventy-eight different teachers’ rec- 
ords were reviewed; of these seventy- 
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1. Just what you have wanted for a long 
time in fields of Science and Social Science 


2. Short enough to be read through at one 


3. Designed to cover one important aspect 
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4. Very reasonable in price 
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coming off the press every day 


Write for Information to 


ROWE-PETERSON AND COMPANY 
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eight teachers their college of training 
is indicated in the first column, while 
the college of choice of the 159 teach- 
ers surveyed in 1939-40 is indicated 
in the last: 


College 1929-30 1939-40 
Bowling Green Business Uni- 

versity 7 35 
State tax-supported _ institu- 

tions (Tennessee) 8 58 
State tax-supported _ institu- 

tions (without Tennessee). . 22 18 
Private institutions (Tennes- 

see) : 2! 35 
Private institutions (without 

Tennessee) 20 13 

Totals 78 159 


We find that five times the number 
of teachers in the latter survey availed 
themselves of specialized training in 
their particular field offered by Bow- 
ling Green Business University; more 
than seven times as many attended 
state tax-supported institutions within 
the state; four less attended state tax- 
supported institutions without the state; 
two-thirds more attended privately- 
endowed institutions within Tennessee; 
and seven less, or only thirteen, at- 
tended private institutions without the 
state. These data seem to indicate 
that (1) the teachers are becoming 
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more commercial-education minded, 
and (2) the institutions within the state 
are becoming more mindful of the 
needs of commercial teachers and are 
offering courses in their curricula to 
meet these needs. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
Summer Session 


SIX WEEKS’ TERM 
June 4-July 15 


NINE WEEKS’ TERM 
June 4-August 2 


CURRICULUM WORKSHOP 


June 4-June 27 


Courses of instruction in all depart- 
ments of the College of Liberal Arts, in 
the Graduate School, and in the 
Schools of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Education and Law. 


Graduate majors and minors may be 
taken in School Administration, Ele- 
mentary Education, and Secondary 
Education. Students majoring in Edu- 
cation may take six semester hours in 
addition to the normal requirement of 
thirty hours in lieu of a thesis re- 
quirement. 


For Bulletin, Please Write to the 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Mississippi 
University P. O., Mississippi 











Teaching Experience in Secondary 
Schools.—The average teacher of com- 
mercial education in Tennessee was 
almost a novice so far as teaching ex- 
perience in high school was concerned, 
In 1932 survey the average teacher 
had a median teaching experience of 
7.3 years, while the median experience 
of the latter study was only 3.2 years, 
This variation may be explained in part 
by the fact that many young people 
go to college with the dominant idea 
of preparing for the commercial edu- 
cation field as a specialized training, 
whereas the teachers in the former 
study had taken this type of training 
as an adjunct to the general education 
received in college preparation. 

The commercial teacher of today 
finds courses pertaining to his par- 
ticular field in nearly every college 
and institution of higher learning. The 
teacher of the former survey had to 
add this training in a private business 
college, in experience in the world of 
business, or in one of a few strictly 
business universities. They generally 
did this work in the summer terms after 
their schools were out on vacations. 

Tenure in Particular School.—Of the 
total 159 teachers in service last year 
fifty per cent of them had been in the 
particular school in which employed 
only one or two years. When, how- 
ever, we consider that the average 
teaching experience was only 3.2 years, 
this does not indicate an alarming 
situation. 

Number of Classes Taught Daily, 
1939-40.—Of the 159 teachers thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of them 
taught four periods or less; approxi- 
mately thirty per cent taught commer- 
cial subjects five periods; approximate- 
ly thirty-five per cent taught six classes 
daily; and one and two-thirds per cent, 
or four teachers, had seven classes per 
day. 

Thirty-one of these teachers met from 
twenty-five to forty-nine pupils daily; 
thirty-three met classes of fifty to 
seventy-five pupils; thirty-four teachers 
had classes of seventy-five to ninety- 
nine pupils; thirty-six teachers met from 
100 to 124 pupils; eighteen teachers 
had classes ranging from 125 to 150 
pupils; and a like number of teachers 
met classes daily totaling more than 
150 pupils. 

Commercial Education Offerings of 
Schools.— “he offerings in the commer- 
cial education field in the 144 schools 
surveyed were as follows: 
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Class Subjects Number 
Typewriting Sh ae Ue See la oe La 
Shorthand SOPRA PR ToT LO: 123 
NG 935.05". ch... geez ata oa eee 91 
Commercial Law .. en EAE Ahn, 1 17 
Commercial Arithmetic ............. 6 
Distributive Education ......... det tt 
AIIM 335° Sell a Seay oils shbe d 
Office Practice : | 
Economics | 


From this siliiditn a parnners it is 
evident that the prevailing idea exist- 
ed that typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping were the core courses 
of a commercial education curriculum. 
While these courses should hold a 
prominent position, there should not 
be a predominant emphasis placed 
upon them. It is not the function of 
commercial education departments to 
produce bookkeepers, typists, and ste- 
nographers as a finished product, but 
all students engaged in the offerings 
of the commercial education field 
should expect to receive fundamental 
practices and skills which will more 
effectively train them for better citi- 
zenship and more worthy home mem- 
berships. Any business course lacking 
this great overview of business and 
civic proficiency is failing to live up 
to its ultimate ability. 

A survey of the growth of commer- 
cial education in Tennessee for the 
past ten years leads to much optimism. 
The gigantic increase in enrollment, 
the interest of the general public, the 
courses which are being constantly 
introduced, the training of teachers, 
and the demand for well-trained teach- 
ers give evidence of the far-reaching 
possibilities of commercial education. 

Such a worthy cause as that of com- 
mercial education, concerned as it is, 
directly or indirectly, with all the real- 
ities of life in a cooperative upbuilding 
of an enduring American civilization, 
has attracted and must continue to 
attract a large number of men and 
women of highest intellectual worth 
and ability. 

* 


New School Supply 
House Opened 
Robert L. Johnson, Mrs. Hubert Bell, 


and Howard Irwin are opening a new 
school supply house in Knoxville to be 
known as the Highland Products Com- 
pany. The new organization will pro- 
vide a complete school service for 
schools of East Tennessee. Formal 
opening is set for April 5. 
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and others 


Discovering Numbers 
Number Experiences 
Number Activities 
Exploring Numbers 


LANGUAGE 


With Our Friends 
Working Together 
Wide Roads 
Highways and Byways 
Trails Ahead 
Advancing Goals 


lege for Teachers 


Spot—Funny Stories 
Jo-boy 

Good Friends 
Wheels and Wings 
Wide Windows 
Wheels Westward 
Daring Deeds 
Wide Horizons 


Richmond Atlanta 





Books by Tennessee Authors 


TENNESSEE CITIZENSHIP 
STANLEY JOHNSON, University of Tennessee 


BE SAFE AND LIVE 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction, Nashville—and others 


NUMBER READINESS ARITHMETICS 
F. LYNWOOD WREN, George Peabody College for Teachers— 


JOURNEYS 
ALFRED L. CRABB and MAY PITTS, both of George Peabody 
College for Teachers—and others 


HAPPY HOUR READERS 


MILDRED ENGLISH, Georgia State College for Women, 
formerly of Tennessee — THOMAS ALEXANDER, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, formerly of a Peabody Col- 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Dallas 


Grade Three 
Grade Four 
Grade Five 
Grade Six 


Grade Three 
Grade Four 
Grade Five 
Grade Six 
Grade Seven 
Grade Eight 


Pre-Primers 
Primer 

First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 
Sixth Reader 


New York Chicago 














Tennesseans Honored 

Three prominent Tennessee educators 
were honored at the recent convention 
of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence: 

1. Miss Mayce Southall, professor of 
elementary education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, was elect- 
ed to the Executive Committee of 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A. 

2. R. R. Vance, state supervisor of 
high schools, was elected president of 


the National Association of High 
School Supervisors and Administrators. 

3. R. Lee Thomas, state supervisor 
of elementary schools, was elected 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary 
Education. 

* 


Father—"A traitor is a man who leaves 
our party and goes over to the other side.” 
Boy—"'Well, what's a man who leaves his 
party and comes over to your side?” 
Father—"A convert, my boy.” 
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Promoting Intramural Athletics 


GENE BCYCE 


Intramural Director, David Lipscomb College 


Intramural athletics have enjoyed a 
steady expansion in American colleges 
and high schools. As early as 1859 Yale 
undergraduates organized an_ intra- 
mural boating club; Princeton begin- 
ning in 1864 promoted intracollege 
baseball sports. Michigan and Ohio 
State in 1913 expanded their athletics 
to include intramural competition. At 
present most of our colleges and high 
schools have made provisions for some 
sort of all-student participation in 
games and athletics. 

Physical educators are coming to 
realize that no student should be de- 
prived of recreational activities, and 
especially those who most need to 
build stronger bodies. Participation in 
intramural programs not only increases 
the physical efficiency of an individual 
but also provides. for needed mental 
relaxation. 

Many schools have abandoned inter- 
school athletic contests in favor of 


intraschool games and sports. Others 
have provided for successful intramural 
organizations along with the varsity 
athletics. Which of the two systems is 
the more efficient is debatable. How- 
ever, the main problem is not which of 
the two methods is better but rather 
that all students have an opportunity 
for physical development. 

Fortunately, it is not difficult for any 
school to promote successfully an intra- 
mural program. However, it is almost 
impossible for any coach alone to 
direct this type of athletics because of 
his limited time. To achieve worth- 
while results, each college and high 
school should have a full-time intra- 
mural director. 

Administrative officials at David 
Lipscomb College, believing that 
strong, healthy bodies and minds are 
indispensable to the future success of 
young people, have added to the inter- 
college athletics a program of intra- 
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249-259 West Erie Boulevard 





PROSE AND POETRY 
Literature Books — 7th to 12th Year 


PROSE AND POETRY of England (12th yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY of America (11th yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation (10th yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment (9th yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures (8th yr.) 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys (7th yr.) 


DIRECTED STUDY Books for each year give 
questions, study helps, and tests for the pupils’ use. 


Teacher’s manuals are furnished free to teachers 
who have made class adoption of the text. 


* 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


R. H. BARKER—Tennessee Representatives—W. H. HUNTER 


* 


Syracuse, New York 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Session 
June 16-July 25 


Graduate, undergraduate, and essional work 
under a carefully selected facul ogg oe 





Arts and Crafts Library Service 
Business usic 
Education Physical Education 
| mer — : 

ngua ci ciences 
Law ust Social Work 


Special features: The Curriculum Workshop; 
The Library Institute; The Character Research 
Institute; National Defense courses; Clinical 
Practice. 

Recreation includes Municipal Opera, Little 
Symphony open-air concerts, Mississippi steam- 
boat trips, sports, picnics. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 13, 14 


For catalogue, address Frank L. Wright 
Director of Summer Session 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 








mural activities for all students. Thanks 
to this system, almost everyone is 
actively engaged in some form of 
recreational activity. 

The present intramural organization 
was inaugurated at Lipscomb three 
years ago. Every boy and girl is given 
an opportunity to participate. Ap- 
proximately four hundred students of 
a five hundred enrollment sign up each 
year and engage daily in some form 
of sports and games. 

No time is:lost in starting the intra- 
mural program. Twelve clubs (six boys’ 
and six girls') are organized. At the 
beginning of the school session, each 
student is handed a mimeographed 
sheet showing all the intramural ac- 
tivities which are offered. Those who 
have indicated a desire to participate 
are asked to check those activities in 
which they are most interested. They 
are also requested to state the extent 
of their experience in these various 
activities. 

From the information obtained on 
the registrant's sheet, together with 
personal observation of student's past 
activities, the intramural director 
selects twelve club leaders. These 
leaders are directed to study carefully 
the data on the registrant's card that 
they may intelligently choose members 
for their respective clubs. After a 
stated period (say two weeks), they are 
called together by the intramural di- 
rector for the selection of club per- 
sonnel. At this meeting the club lead- 
ers draw numbers to determine in what 
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order of choice they may select pro- 
spective players. The holder of number 
one receives the first choice, and 
chooses his first member. The holder 
of number two gets second choice, 
choosing his first member. This pro- 
cedure continues until all leaders have 
made first choice. Number one then 
takes in his second member; this 
method continues until all registrants 
have been selected for some club. 
Students thus chosen by a club leader 
must remain in his club for one year. 

The personnel completed, the mem- 
bers of the clubs next select their cap- 
tains and intramural managers by 
popular vote. These club officers, too, 
must have high athletic qualifications 
to be eligible for these positions. No 
one may be captain of more than one 
team during a year. 

Intramural competition is offered in 
group sports of six-man football, touch 
football, softball, basketball, volleyball, 
and soccer. Competition for individual 
sports is provided in tennis, archery, 
fencing, badminton, ping-pong, horse- 
shoes, track and field events. Due to 
the popularity of the basketball tour- 
nament, each club has the privilege of 
entering two teams designated as A 
and B squads. The former team is 
composed of the better players, and 
the latter is made up of less skilled 
individuals. 

Group tournaments run through the 
school year and are conducted by the 
round-robin method; individual tourna- 
ments by elimination. The point sys- 
tem is used by Lipscomb to determine 
individual and club winners for the 


year. In determining awards, the 
factors considered are leadership and 
athletic achievements. Individual 
points follow: 

NN EET ae 
EE SS Ee 25 
Manager of a team.................... 25 
Member of all-star first team............ 25 
Member of all-star second team......... 15 


Member of any first-place A league team. 100 
Member of any second-place A league team 75 
Member of any third-place A league team 50 
Member of any remaining A league team. 25 
Member of any first-place B league team. 25 
Member of any second-place B league team 20 
Member of any third-place B league team. 15 
Member of any remaining B league team. 10 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


FOR TEACHERS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers—you have a big advantage because 
aining and education. Big pay, 


how to qualify for them. 
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Participation in any individual tournament 10 
Each match won in an individual tournament 10 


Attaining semifinals in an individual 
tournament ...... A ; 60 

Attaining final round of an_ individual 
| ee eee ae Tale 75 

Winning championship in an_ individual 
tournament 100 


Participation in each track and field event 5 
Placing third in any track and field event. 10 
Placing second in any track and field event 15 
Placing first in any track and field event.. 20 

Club points are given by the fol- 


lowing method: 


First-place team of the A league 100 
Second-place team of the A league 75 
Third-place team of the A league 50 
Remaining teams of A league... 25 
First-place team of the B league 25 
Second-place team of the B league 20 
Third-place team of the B league 15 
Remaining teams of the B league 10 
Club with largest representation in indi- 
vidual tournaments 20 
Club with largest representation in track 
and field tournaments 25 
Club whose member reaches semifinals of 
an individual tournament.............. 15 
Club whose member reaches finals of any 
individual tournament ............... 20 
Club whose member wins championship of 
any individual tournament...... 25 


Club winning highest number of points in 
track and field meet...... 
Club accumulating second highest numbe 

of points in track meet............... 75 
Club accumulating third highest number 

of points in track meet.............. 50 
Remaining clubs represented in track and 

ee ey 25 

At the end of the school session 
letters and medals are awarded to ten 
boys and fifteen girls which have the 
highest number of points. A loving 
cup is awarded the boys’ club ana 
the girls’ club accumulating the largest 
number of points during the year. 
Such awards do much to heighten the 
interest of the students in intracol- 
legiate competition, and they look for- 
ward to this event as the climax of 
their year's work. 

The intramural program is compre- 
hensively integrated with other school 
activities, thus enabling the college 
more nearly to attain the true athletic 
ideal — ''the greatest good for the 
greatest number." 


Let the long arm of T.C.U. follow you this 
year—on the road—in the wilderness—in 
camps, hotels or on trains. Be prepared for 
the accident or distressing illness away 
from home. Remember T.C.U. protects 
you—whether disabled by Sickness, Ac- 
cident or Quarantine. 


SPECIAL PRE-VACATION OFFER 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you ‘‘10 Way Protection” the rest of the _ 
school year, through vacation and well into 
fall. Think of it! Protection for more than six 
months—at an amazingly low cost. 

Write today—No Agent will call. 
Casualty Underwriters, 8822 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincein, Nebr. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS VOTE 
IN THE 1940 ELECTION 


J. POPE DYER and W. P. BALES 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





One morning in September a teach- 
er of the social science department 
suggested to the writers that our de- 
partments jointly sponsor an election. 
After discussing the proposal with the 
principal, students, and other mem- 
bers of the departments, we decided 
to do more than merely have the elec- 
tion. We decided that it would be 
more advantageous to the students of 
Central High School to carry on the 
registration, issue poll-tax receipts, and 
finally put on an election. We wanted 
the undertaking to be a lifelike situa- 
tion. 

A group of teachers first had a con- 
ference, at which time a committee 
was assigned the task of drawing up a 
proper registration certificate for our 
school. The committee agreed that 
the registration certificate should con- 
tain the following inforrnation: the 
name of the school, student, age, ad- 
dress, class, and home-room teacher of 
the registering student, and a place 
for the signature of the registrars. 
These certificates were printed by our 


cured wherein the names of those stu- 
dents registering were recorded. Reg- 
istrars were selected from both parties 
—the Republican and Democrat. 
Four separate registration places were 
designated so that freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors could reg- 
ister at different wards or places. The 
students were enthusiastic about regis- 
tering, and a very high percentage of 
the enrollment of our school went to 
the registration places for their cer- 
tificates. 

When the set number of days for 
registration had expired, the students 
were told through announcements to 
the home rooms and chapel that poll- 
tax receipts could be secured from 
certain members of the faculty at one 
cent each. The revenue derived from 
poll-tax receipts was used to defray 
the expenses of the registration, print- 
ing of poli-tax receipts, and ballots for 
the election. Again, the students se- 
cured poll-tax receipts which were re- 
quired of each pupil before he was 
eligible to vote on election day. 

Students were very eager to assist 
in issuing poll-tax receipts. When a 
poll-tax receipt was secured, the num- 
ber of the pupil's registration certifi- 





printing department. Books were se- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, South Carolina 

J. RION McKISSICK, President 


The 1941 summer session of the University of South Carolina 
will open June 10 and close August 2 (a session of forty~five days). 


Twenty-two departments and schools of the University, with a 
faculty of seventy instructors, will offer over 200 courses. 


Students of all levels, freshmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, 


Of unusual advantage to freshmen (high school graduates be- 
ginning their higher education) is the opportunity to complete a 
semester’s work in each of three first-year courses. 

By attending three regular sessions and three summer sessions 
superior students may complete requirements for a Bachelor’s 


\ y complete 
Master’s degree in a minimum of three summer sessions. 


Teachers, primary, intermediate, secondary, and college, will find 
subject-matter and professional courses in such variety as to meet 


Both elementary and high school teachers, in groups, will have 
opportunity to participate in workshop studies under plans to be 
set up, some for three weeks, some for six weeks, and some for the 


Room and board are available in comfortable and convenient 


Registration will begin at Drayton Hall at 10 A.M., Tuesday, 


J. A. STODDARD 
Director of Summer School 
University of South Carolina 

Columbia, South Carolina 
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cate was recorded, his name, age, 
home room, and class. These had to 
correspond on election day before the 
student could vote. 

Again, a high percentage of our 
students gladly paid their poll tax fee. 

Several days before the election 

ay, eleven electors from our student 
body were chosen to represent Roose- 
velt and Wallace on the ballot and a 
like number represented Willkie and 
McNairy. This is the number of elec- 
toral votes that our state has in the 
electoral college. The names of the 
actual candidates for governor, Unit- 
ed States senator, congressman, state 
senator, representatives, and public 
utilities commissioner appeared on 
the ballot. These ballots were printed, 
and as far as materials were con- 
cerned, everything was in readiness sev- 
eral days before the election day for 
our first school election involving na- 
tional characters. 

Election officials were chosen to hold 
the election on November 5. Officers 
of election, judges, clerks, registrars 
functioned with the efficiency of vet- 
erans after they had been instructed 
by teachers who were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with election procedures, and 
practically every person who had reg- 
istered and paid his poll tax exercised 
his right of suffrage on election day. 

Those of us who initiated and exe- 
cuted this civics project realize that 
errors were mtade, but we do feel that 
a number of successful outcomes came 
from the undertaking. 

|. Many students of our school were 
trained in how to register others, how 
to issue poll-tax receipts, and how to 
act as election officials. A high per- 
centage of our -*udents participated in 
an election that paralleled a real elec- 
tion as far as it was possible to do so. 
Every pupil encering into the under- 
taking is thoroughly acquainted with 
how to vote, and teaching pupils the 
mechanics of voting was the main ob- 
jective of the project. 

2. The pupils realized that our proj- 
ect was a worth-while proposition when 
the newspapers of our town took three 
pictures of our registration and elec- 
tion—all of these were put in conspic- 
uous places in these daily newspapers. 

3. A number of pupils learned the 
lesson, too late, that there are cer- 
tain election rules, and unless one qual- 
ifies himself, he will not be allowed to 

(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


SENATOR JOSH LEE was 
born in Alabama, but has lived in 
Oklahoma since he was three 
years old. His boyhood was 
spent on the family ranch home 
near Rocky. His later education 
was obtained in Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, from which 
he was graduated. After serv- 
ing ten months as a private in 
France, he was appointed public 
speaking instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Later he 
organized the Department of Public Speaking and 
served as its head for fourteen years. He has a master’s 
degree from Columbia University in New York City 
and an LL.B. degree from Cumberland University in 
Lebanon, Tennessee. He was elected to congress from 
the Fifth Oklahoma District in 1934. He was elected 
over three strong opponents to the senate in 1936. He 
is secretary to the Democratic caucus and is considered 
one of the administration leaders in the senate. He is 
on the Senate Education Committee, and is a strong 
advocate of federal aid to public education. Address: 
Second General Session (Auditorium, War Memorial 
Building), Friday, April 11, 9:30 A.M. 


DR. HOWARD DAWSON, di- 
rector of rural service, National 
Education Association. Before 
accepting his present position, 
Doctor Dawson had served as 
teacher and superintendent of 
rural schools in Arkansas, di- 
rector of research for the Arkan- 
sas State Board of Education, 
consultant in school finance and 
administration to the United 
States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and assistant director of the 
Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He has served as pro- 
fessor or lecturer in the summer sessions of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Arkansas, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Pennsylvania State College, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and the University of 
California. He has served as a member of the School 
Survey Commission of Laurens County, South Carolina ; 
director of the Survey of Finance for the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Board of Education; director of the Educa- 
tional Survey of Mercer County, West Virginia; asso- 
ciate director of the Survey of Denton, Texas, Inde- 
pendent School District; director of the Study of the 
Financial and Administrative Needs of the Public 
Schools of Arkansas; consultant in the National Study 
of School Finance ; consultant to the Kentucky Educa- 
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tion Commission ; and member of the National Confer- 
ence on the Emergency in School Finance, 1933. His 
best-known publication is his book entitled, “Satisfac- 
tory Local School Units.” As secretary of the Legis- 
lative Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion, he has led the fight in the National Congress to 
secure federal aid for public education. Doctor Daw- 
son holds the Ph.D. degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Addresses: Second General Session 
(Auditorium, War Memorial Building), Friday, April 
11, 9:30 A.M., “Total Defense Against the Totalitar- 
ians.” Adult Education Section (Assembly Room, B 
& W Cafeteria), Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M., “Adult 
Education: Why, What, and How.” Administrative 
Section (Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel), Saturday, 
April 12, 10:15 A.M., “Federal Aid to Education.” 


JEAN ALLEN, special teacher 
of speech arts, Little Rock Pub- 
lic Schools, was winner of the 
1934 National Speech Festival 
in Chicago. One critic says of 
her: “Jean Allen is an artist of 
rare ability. The charm in her 
delivery lies in its simple natural- 
ness. Thus she wins the sympa- 
thy and attention of her audience 
at once. Her musical voice, clear- 
cut articulation, and grace of 
movement are in strict accord 
with the proper interpretation of . 
her subjects. She is without a superior in her inter- 
pretation of the most expressive language in the world— 
that of the American Negro.” Addresses: Intermediate 
Section (Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage), Friday, 
April 11, 12:30 P.M., “Selected Readings”; Adminis- 
trators’ Banquet (Main Dining Room, Hotel Her- 





mitage), Friday, April 11, 6:00 P.M., “Negro Read- 
ings”; Tennessee Council of Teachers of English Sec- 
tion (Auditorium, Watkins Institute), Saturday, April 
12, 9:00 A.M., “Readings from Roark Bradford.” 
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HUBERT RENFRO KNICKERBOCK- 
ER was born at Yoakum, Texas, and is the 
son of a Methodist minister. He was edu- 
cated at Southern Methodist University 
and at the Columbia University of Jour- 
nalism. His first newspaper job was on 
the staff of the Newark Morning Ledger. 
His next job was with the New York Sun 
and he was working for the New York 
Post when he decided to go to Europe to 
study psychiatry. Mr. Knickerbocker went 
to Europe in 1923. Though he had worked 
on several New York newspapers, he had 
decided to give up newspaper work and 
study medicine. Hitler’s abortive “Beer House Putsch” in No- 
vember of that year ended his studies at the University of 
Munich and plunged him back again into journalism. From 
Munich, Knickerbocker went to Berlin as official representa- 
tive of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New York Eve- 
ning Post. Two years later he went to Moscow for the Inter- 
national News Service, where he wrote among other brilliant 
articles the series on “The Red Trade Menace,” which won for 
him the Pulitzer Prize for the best foreign correspondence of 
1930. Then came Spain, Ethiopia, Vienna, China, Jerusalem, 
Prague, South America, and finally Paris and London once more. 
Address: First General Session (War Memorial Building Audi- 
torium), Thursday, April 10, 7:30 P.M., “The World at War.” 
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@ TRAVELTONE 
@ ALOHA BLUSH 
@ CALITAN 


@ TROPIC NUDE 


Art 


* 


Four enchanting new 
colors keyed to this 
Spring’s fashions! Hose 
whose sheer loveliness 
and unusual durability 
make them favorites with 
professional and business 
women. 

Hosiery, First Floor 


Hosiery 


79° to ]® 








Natural Saddle Leather Bags 


right for your casual clothes, and you can count 


A genuine American fashion inspiration! Just " tc 


on them to give marvelous wear, for saddle leather 
is exceptionally durable. We have several attrac- 


tive styles. 
Bags, First Floor 
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SHEER SHIRTWAIST 
FROCK with crisp. white 
collar — something cool and 
charming to wear through 
Spring and all the Summer 
months ahead. Misses’ and 


women’s sizes. 













$12 


SPRING-WEIGHT CO: 





light enough for all Sum 
too. Dark wool crepe 
over-stitched satin-bound | 
Fitted style with soft sho 


Misses’ and women’s sizes. 
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BONNET 
0 


Choose the one we've sketched, with a wicked 
sombrero brim of supple milan, and a crown of 
gathered belting! Or pick another from our large 


selection. 


Millinery, Second Floor 











Put Yourself on Easy Feet! 





14s 199° 


“RK SHEER’ REDIN- TWO-PIECE DARK SHEER 
TE, equal to several cos- 
! Wear the dark sheer 
with its matching dress, or 


it over your print frocks. bolero jacket on or off. Em- You'll buy them for looks ... but you'll wear 
te pique trim. Red pepper them for comfort! Blue or black calf tie with fH 








to wear to dinner, to bridge, 


an 


to tea. May be worn with the 


oe . broidered organdy trim. Rhine- 
e. Misses’ and women’s : Se : 
‘ low heel. Also in a similar style that zips up 
stone clips on the jacket. 
the front. 





Shoe Salon, First Floor 
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BURRUSS 
& 
WEBBER 


CAFETERIA 








222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 


* 


Serving Hours 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 


6:30 to9 11:00 to 2:15 5to8 









































CLAIRE T. ZYVE, lecturer, 
elementary education, School of 
Education, New York Univer- 
sity; A.B., 1918, Colorado State 
Teachers College; A.M. 1928, 
Ph.D. 1932, Columbia State 
Teachers College, Durant, Okla- 
homa ; instructor, summer terms, 
Normal School, Durant, Okla- 
homa; director, homemaking, 
public schools, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; instructor, summer term, 
Normal School, Winona, Minne- 
sota ; training school and educa- 
tional courses, Teachers College, San Jose, California ; 
instructor, summer terms, Normal School, San Jose, 
California; teacher, Horace Mann School, New York; 
Demonstration Summer School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; principal, Fox Meadow School, 
Scarsdale, New York; Curriculum Department, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; lecturer, summer 
terms, Teachers College, Columbia University. Ad- 
dresses: Association for Childhood Education (Audito- 
rium, War Memorial Building), Friday, April 11, 2:45 
P.M., “The School Program and Democracy.” Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education (Auditorium, War Me- 
morial Building), Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M., “War 
Atmosphere and Democratic Living.” 
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ARTHUR H. STEINHAUS, 
professor of physiology, George 
Williams College, Chicago; 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
1928 ; fellow and secretary-treas- 
urer, American Academy of 
Physical Education; fellow, 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences ; mem- 
ber, American Physiological So- 
ciety; study in Europe under a 
Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion Fellowship, 1931-32; mem- 
ber and officer, Scientific Society 
of Physical Education (an international body with about 
fifty members) ; guest lecturer, International Congress 
of Physical Education and International Sport Students’ 
Congress in connection with Eleventh Olympic Games, 
Berlin, 1936; visiting professor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, summer sessions of 1937 and 1939; 
George Williams College, 1920—; chairman, Health In- 
struction Section of the A. A. H. P. E. R. Publica- 
tions: Health Reasons—Tobacco and Health; number 
of articles in magazines such as American Journal of 
Physiology; Journal of Heaith and Physical Education; 
Arbeitsphysiologie. Addresses: Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation Section (Auditorium, Sixth 
Floor of Cain-Sloan Department Store, Fifth and 
Church), Saturday, April 12, 9:20 A.M., “Why Exer- 
cise—Some Contributions from Physiology to the Prob- 
lems of Physical Education.” Intermediate Section 
(Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage), Saturday, 


April 12, 10:15 A.M. 





PAUL EDGAR ELICKER, ex-- 
ecutive secretary of National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Columbia 
University, A.M.; Harvard Uni- 
versity, Ed.M.; former principal, 
Newton High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts; former member 
of staff, School of Education, 
Boston University and Harvard 
University; chairman, Field 
Committee, Cooperative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards ; 
former president, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; consultant, President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education ; consultant, Student 
Work Program, National Youth Administration; Na- 
tional School Work Council, National Youth Adminis- 
tration; Educational Policies Committee for Massachu- 
setts; National Committee on Education and Defense; 
author, lecturer. Address: Secondary School Principals 
(Andrew Jackson Hotel, Andrew Jackson Room), Fri- 
day, April 11, 12:15 P.M., “The Work and Plans of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals.” 
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Your Music Headquarters During the Convention 
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MONSIEUR JEAN-PAUL 
FREYSS is at present the editor 
of the magazine Voici—a digest 
in French—comparable to the 
Reader’s Digest, but for French 
articles. The magazine was first 
published in France, but had to 
transfer its editorial offices to 
New York after the armistice. 
He is also president of the French 
Book Selection Club, formerly 
the French Book-of-the-Month 
Club. He has lectured exten- 
sively in the United States dur- 
ing the past ten years on literary subjects as well as on 
French politics. United States correspondent before the 
armistice for the French dailies, L’Oeuvre, L’Ordre, and 
Les Dernieres Nouvelles de Strasbourg, as well as for 
the Centre D’Informations Documentaires, he has kept 
in close teuch with the evolution of Franco-American 
relations. He is also a lecturer for the past six years at 
the New School for Social Research. Addresses: Mod- 
ern Language Section (Clubroom B, Y. M. C. A.), 
Friday, April 11, 2:15 P.M. Intermediate Section 
(Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage), Saturday, 
April 12, 9:30 A.M. 





PROFESSOR LEE ROY 
NORVELLE has been in charge 
of the Division of Speech at 
Indiana University since 1925, 
and director of dramatics since 
1929. He holds the A.B. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the A.M. degree 
from University of Iowa. Doc- 
tor Norvelle also has studied at 
Oxford and the University of 
London and with Max Reinhardt 
in Germany. He has traveled 
extensively in England and on 
the continent. He is the author of one text in public 





speaking and has contributed a number of articles to 
speech magazines. Doctor Norvelle is serving his third | 


term as national president of Theta Alpha Phi profes- 
sional dramatic fraternity, and is a former president of 
the American Educational Theatre Association. He is 
a member of the National Committee of Speech Curric- 
ulum of the National Association of Teachers of Speech 
and chairman of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech Committee on Relations with the National 
Education Association. Professor Norvelle was in 
Hollywood during the summer of 1938 on production 
staff of “Soliloquy,” assisting with the dialogue of the 
play. Addresses: Speech Section (Assembly Room, 
Noel Hotel), Saturday, April 12, 9:30 A.M., “Trend of 
the American Theatre.” 
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158 Second Avenue, North 


In selecting a teacher 


or classroom furniture e e e 


Recommendations are I mportant 








Thousands of users recommend 


ORE so today than ever before. The many who 
have within the past year installed new American 
Universal and Envoy classroom seating are particularly 
enthusiastic in recommending the outstanding beauty and 
values of these products. 


Designed as a definite contribution to better posture 
and sight conservation, these new American 









lines have immediately won national accept- 
ance as an investment that pays continuing 
dividends in betrer health, better school prog- 
ress, more attractive and effective schools. 


i Sar 
3 ze Seating Company 
RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


VAIO 


G 


ND R 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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lipstick, matching compact rouge, and box of harmonized 
your make-up to Spring! Set includes new rosy-pink Nosegay, 


Special... 

Portra 

by Dorothy Gray . . . |.00 
portrait face powder. 

and brilliant Brass Band. 


NEW! 
FOR APRIL, 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


Teachers and Librarians Are Cordially Invited to 


Visit Our Library Display Room at 


172 Second Avenue, North 
TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


MRS. J. E. BOSWORTH, Manager of the Library Department 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














M. KEITH HUMBLE, assist- 
ant professor of industrial edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, is 
at present on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to act as state 
supervisor of national defense 
training in Illinois. He was for- 
merly on the industrial educa- 
tional staff of the University of 
Missouri, and has taught for sev- 
eral summers in the graduate 
school of that institution under 
Professor R. W. Selvidge. He 
holds a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering from the Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical College, master of arts degree from the University 
of Missouri and also the Ph.D. degree from the latter 
institution. Address: Industrial Arts Section (Private 
Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage), Friday, April 11, 
2:00 P.M., “What Part Does Industrial Art Play in 


Our Preparedness ?” 





THOMAS G. AUSBURY, field 
representative of the National 
Safety Council’s Education Di- 
vision, has had fourteen years of 
teaching experience on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, and 
university levels. He has been 
associated with the public schools 
of Warrensburg, Illinois; Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin; Nyack, New 
York; and with State Teachers 
College, La Crosse, Wisconsin ; 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. His experience in the field 
of safety education has been with the Laboratory 
Schools of State Teachers College, La Crosse, and In- 
diana University. He holds the bachelor of education 
degree from Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
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Macomb, Illinois; the master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, and he 
has completed resident and course requirements for the 
doctor of education degree at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, He joined the National Safety Council 
in May, 1940. Address: Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Section (Auditorium, Sixth Floor, Cain- 
Sloan Department Store, Fifth and Church), Saturday, 
April 12, 9:00 A.M., “Instituting a State-Wide Safety 
Program as a National Defense Measure.” 


MISS MARGARET MESSEN- 
GER EDWARDS, head of the 
Home Economics Department, 
Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, is especially out- * 
standing for her work in the 
advancement of better nutrition 
in the schools and colleges of 
the South. She has served as 
high school teacher of home eco- 
nomics; instructor and dietitian 
in base hospitals during World 
War; assistant professor of 
home economics and dietitian, 
Florida State College for Women; associate professor 
of education and state supervisor of home economics 
education, Kansas State College ; and supervisor of home 
economics, Alabama College. She is also initiator and 
director of the adult educational program in industrial 
communities of North Carolina. She is listed in ““Amer- 
ican Women,” and has membership in the honorary 
fraternities of Phi Kappa Phi, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
Omicron Nu. Her college training was obtained at 
Western College for Women, Montana State College, 
and Columbia, Cornell, and Chicago Universities. Ad- 
dresses: Home Economics Section (Main Dining Room, 
Noel Hotel), Friday, April 11, 2:30 P.M., “The Role 
of the Consumer in Home Defense.” Tennessee Stu- 
dents Home Economics Association (Gymnasium, Y. W. 
C. A.), Friday, April 11, 11:20 A.M., “The Girls’ Part 
in National Defense.” 
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GRAYSON’S 


606 Church Street 


See our beautiful selection of Spring 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, Millinery, 
and Small W ear 








V. L. JONES, educational rep- 
resentative of the Keystone View 
Company, has had _ seventeen 
years of teaching experience in 
Marion County, Indiana, ten 
years of which were in the ca- 
pacity of principal. He holds the 
B.S. degree from Indiana State 
Teachers College and the M.S. 
degree from Butler University, 
at which institution he received 
special training in the use of 
visual aids in the public schools. 
He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion and Masonic and Scottish Rite Lodges. As 
representative of the Keystone View Company, Mr. 
Jones has addressed numerous teachers’ groups through- 
out the country. Address: Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English (Auditorium, Watkins Institute), 
Friday, April 11, 1:45 P.M., “Demonstration of Visual 
Education Materials and Equipment.” 








DR. R. B. ELEAZER, born in 
Dickson County, Middle Ten- 
nessee, was brought up on a farm 
near Clarksville. He attended 
Clarksville High School and re- 
ceived his A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Southwestern Presbyterian 
University (now Southwestern ) 
of Memphis. For a number of 
years Doctor Eleazer was editor 
of the Tennessee edition of 
American Issue; from 1909 to 
1922 he was connected with the 
Southern Methodist Board of 
Missions in Nashville in various capacities; for eight 
years he was editor of Missionary Voice, the board’s 
official organ. Since 1922 he has been educational di- 
rector of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. His official title is sec- 
retary of the Conference on Education and Race Re- 
lations. Address: History and Social Science Section 
(Sunday School Room, First Presbyterian Church), 
Friday, April 11, 2:15 P.M., “Education for Southern 
Citizenship.” 
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HAROLD BACHMAN, direc- 
tor of the band at the University 
of Chicago, enjoys a national 
reputation as a teacher and is an 
authority on school band prob- 
lems. For ten years he has been 
an associate editor and a frequent 
contributor to the “Educational 
Music Magazine.” He conducts 
special summer school 
and clinics for high school band 
directors at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, University of Michigan, 
University of Kansas, Techno- 
logical University at Lubbock, Texas, and the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. He has appeared in many states as con- 
ductor of massed band festivals and clinics, and has 
judged in state and national band contests throughout 
the nation. He is director of Bachman’s Million Dollar 
Band, and is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Bandmasters’ Association. Mr. Bachman will 
direct the All-State High School Band Concert on 
Thursday evening, April 10, at 7:30 o’clock in the War 
Memorial Building Auditorium. 


classes 





A. C. ELLIS is a native Texan, 
a graduate of the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, and a 
graduate student of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. His teaching ex- 
perience comprises fifteen years 
in the public schools of Texas. 
At one time or another he has 
rural school teacher, a 
grade school principal, high 
school principal, and _ superin- 
tendent of city schools. He isa . 
former superintendent of the 
Texas School for the Blind, past 
president of the American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, and for the past ten years he has been su- 
perintendent of the American Printing House for the 
Blind. Address: Special Education Section (Elks Club, 
310 Sixth Avenue, North), Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M., 
“Recent Instructional Materials for the Visually Hand- 
icapped.”’ 


been a 





CARL L. STOTZ, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography, University 
of Pittsburgh; taught geography 
at Clark University, Mount 
Holyoke College, and Fredonia 
State Normal School before 
coming to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. From 1930 to 1935 he 
was geographer at Robert Col- 
lege, Istanbul, Turkey. He has 
traveled extensively throughout 
North America and Europe, and 
has spent much time in the Bal- 
kans, southern Europe, the Near 
East of Asia, and Africa. He holds a Ph.D. degree 
from Clark University and is a fellow in the American 
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Head-hugging! 


Caroline Hats 





Charm and simplicity! 


esque—the Flemish Bretons 


wherever you go. 


cable .. . echoed in Vogue... 


A joy to wear! 





COMPARE' 





Hat Picture 


Top news of every Paris 


interpreted for 


you in these becoming, wearable new hats. Grace- 
ful and poised are the wider brim Sailors. Pictur- 


and laden Toques. 


A Spring of hats 


to flatter you and make you a picture of loveliness 


In straws, felts and fabrics. 


are Exclusive 


at Castner’s 


OTHER HATS--$1 to $25 


2.98 


Millinery Salon—Second Floor 








Mi STATE TEACHERS! 


Two New Popular Styles! 


3 


A ‘SELBY SHOE 


WEAR A PAIR AND REST A PAIR! 


Gabardine and 
Patent Strike a 
Gay Match in 





The “LORETTA” Peek-Toe Pump 


You wouldn't dream such a_ stunning 
shoe could be so comfortable, too! Try 
it on—feel what a difference the con- 6 ” Zz 5 


cealed ''Flare-Fit'" inner sole makes. 


For Feet 
“On the Go” 





The ““TOWNER”’ Swagger 


A wonderfully flexible, square-toed ox- 

ford, and the secret of its miraculous 

comfort is in the exclusive "Flare-Fit"’ 6 « 7 5 
inner sole! 


Shoe Salon—Street Floor 
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“UNION CITY” SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


Are 


Automotively Engineered—Carefully Constructed 
Economically Distributed by 


HALLIBURTON AND LANE 


Nashville, Tennessee 


SCRUGGS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Union City Body Company, Inc. 
UNION CITY, INDIANA 











Geographical Society and a member of the American 
Polar Society and Near East College Association. He 
is author of “A Workbook in Political Geography” and 
has written numerous articles for different journals in 
the fields of education and geography. Addresses: His- 
tory and Social Science Section (Sunday School Room, 
First Presbyterian Church), Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M., 
“The Balkans and the War.” Geography Section (Wat- 
kins Institute, Room 309), Saturday, April 12, 9:00 
A.M., “The Geographic Basis of Turkey.” 


GRAVES HAYDON THOMP- 
SON, Walter Blair professor of 
Latin, Hampden-Sydney College, 
was professor of classical lan- 
guages at Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon, Tennessee, from 
1931 to 1939. He holds the 
bachelor’s degree from Hamp- 
den-Sydney College and the mas- 
ter’s and Ph.D. degrees from 
Harvard University. He is a 
former president of the Tennes- 
see Philological Association and 
is a member of the American 
Philological Association, Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, American Classical League, 
and Virginia Classical Association. Address: Latin 
Section (Hotel Hermitage, Loggia), Friday, April 11, 
12:30 P.M., “Roamin’ Holiday.” 





W. GAYLE STARNES, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the pres- 
ident and assistant director of 
university extension, is first vice- 
president of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association; 
member of the Editorial Advis- 
ory Board of the Educational 
Screen; member of the Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee of 
the National Association of Vis- 
ual Education Dealers; member 
of the Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mittee of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion; and secretary of the Kentucky Society of Visual 
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Instruction. He has authored “Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation” and “The Present Status of Teacher Training 
in the Use of Visual Aids,” along with several magazine 
articles on the subject of audio-visual aids. Addresses: 
Audio-Visual Education Section (Centennial Club, 128 
Eighth Avenue, South), Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M., 
“Teacher Education in the Use of Audio-Visual Aids.” 
Elementary Principals Section (Main Dining Room, 
Hotel Hermitage), Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M., “The 
School Principal and Audio-Visual Aids.” 


ARMON JAY LAWRENCE, 
head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, University of 
Kentucky, organized the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, and for the past eleven 
years has held his present posi- 
tion. His teaching experience 
also includes one year at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, from which institution he 
obtained a Ph.D. degree. For 
seven years he has been editor 
of Modern Business Education, and has written numer- 
ous articles for various journals. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Southern Business Education Association 
and was editor of this organization’s first yearbook. 
He is a past president of the Kentucky Business Educa- 
tion Association, a former director of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
and at present is a member of the governing board of 
the National Council for Business Education. Address: 
Business Education Section (Ballroom, Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel), Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M., “Business 
Education During and After the National Emergency.” 








I. Mitton CooxK 


Mrs. I. B. ALDER 


The educational pageant “On Our Way,” which will 
be rendered by 500 high school students of Nashville on 
Friday evening, April 11, is being directed by Mrs. Inez 
Bassette Alder and Mr. I. Milton Cook, assisted by the 
speech and music teachers of Nashville. 

Mrs. Alder is instructor in public speaking and Mr. 
Cook is supervisor of music in the Nashville public 
schools. 
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Program, Seventy-Sixth Annual Session, Tennessee 
Education Association, Nashville, April 10, II, 12, 1941 


Convention Theme: “Education and National Defense” 


PROGRAM, GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Thursday, April 10, 7:30 P.M. 





W. A. Bass 


Presiding—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation 

Invocation—Dr. W. E. Phifer, Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville. 

All-State High School Band Concert. Harold Bachman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Director. 
“Star-Spangled Banner” (Use American Melodies, No. 1, 

published by Rubank, arranged by Yoder). 

Choral Melody—“Come, Sweet Death” Bach 
“Horizon Overture.” 
March—“National Anthem.” 


“Tronto Bay” ; Gagnier (Fischer) 
“Victor Herbert's Favorites”_ epee Fischer 
March—“King Cotton” ne : Fischer 


“America the Beautiful” (Use “American Melodies, No. 1, 
as listed above). 

Welcome—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Address—B. O. Duggan, State Commissioner of Education. 

Address—“The World at War.” H. R. Knickerbocker, Foreign 
Correspondent of the International News Service. 

Announcements. 

Platform Guests—T. E. A. Administrative Council members; 
Presidents and Secretaries of the East, Middle, West, and 
Southeast Sections of the Tennessee Education Association; 
President and Secretary of the P. S. O. A. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 11, 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding—W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation 
Community Singing, led by John Lewis, WSM radio star. 
Address—Governor Prentice Cooper. 
Address—“Total Defense Against the Totalitarians.’” Howard 
Dawson, Director of Rural Service, N. E. A., Washington. 
Vocal Selections—John Lewis. 
Address—Senator Josh Lee, Oklahoma. 
Announcements. 
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Third General Session 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, April 11, 7:45 P.M. 


“ON OUR WAY” 


An Educational Review adapted from “The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy.” 


Presented by the Nashville City Schools, under the direction of 
Mrs. I. B. Alder and Mr. I. Milton Cook, assisted by the 
staff of music and speech teachers of the city schools. 


Association’s Annual Ball 
Friday, April 11, 10:00 P.M. 
(Place and Orchestra to be announced later) 


Fourth General Session 


This year no general session of the association has been scheduled 
for Saturday morning so that the entire morning may be 
devoted to departmental meetings and visits to exhibits. 

The churches of Nashville invite teachers attending the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Education Association to worship 
with them in their pre-Easter services from 12:00 to 3:00 P.M. 
on Friday, April 11 











For Challenge, Action, Growth 
7 . . 
lng lish we 7heliore 


The Classroom-Built Language Arts 
Program for Grades 3-12 








THE 1940-1941 EDITIONS 
For Grades 3-8 Use 


English in Action 


Bardwell, Falk, Tressler, Shelmadine 
3 or 6 Books 


For Grades 7-9 Use 
Junior English in Action, 3rd Ed. 


Tressler and Shelmadine 
3 Books Ready Soon 


For Grades 9-12 Use 
English in Action, 3rd Ed. 
J. C. Tressler—2 or 4 Books 


Complete with Practice Books and Teachers’ 
Manuals 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Administrative Section 
Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—JouN J. HENDRICKSON, Chairman, Pikeville 


1 :30- 4:30 Panel Discussion of the following current problems 

in School Administration : 

1. “Should Tennessee Unify the Support of Her 
Elementary and High Schools Under a Single 
Financial Plan?” Leonard H. Brickey, Super- 
intendent, Knox County Schools. 

“What Is the Role of the Public Schools in a 

National Defense Program?” Ernest C. Ball, 

Superintendent, Memphis City Schools. 

3. “What Should Be the Relation of the Federal 
Agencies, Such as N. Y. A., W. P. A., and 
C. C. C. to the Public School Program?’ Bruce 
Overton, N. Y. A. Director, Nashville. 

4. “What Is a Practical Program of School and 
Public Relations?” Ross N. Robinson, Super- 
intendent Kingsport City Schools. 

Discussion Leader—Ray L. Hamon, 
School Administration, Peabody College, 
ville. 

Members of the Panel: 

E. C. Ball, Superintendent, Memphis City Schools. 

L. H. Brickey, Superintendent, Knox County 
Schools. 

Mrs. Lucile Brown, 
Schools. 

N. L. Carney, 
County Schools. 

Bruce Overton, State Director of N. Y. A. 

Ross N. Robinson, Superintendent, Kingsport City 
Schools. 

Q. M. Smith, President, State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro. 

J. H. Thackston, Dean of Education, 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

R. Lee Thomas, State Supervisor, 
Elementary Schools. 

R. R. Vance, State Supervisor, Division of High 
Schools. 


to 


Professor of 
Nash- 


Supervisor, Marion County 


Superintendent, Montgomery 


University 


Division of 
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Hayden Wilson, Superintendent, Bledsoe County 
Schools. 

M. M. Harney, 
Kalb County. 

W. S. Donnell, Superintendent of Schools, Ruth- 


erford County. 


Superintendent of Schools, De- 


Administrators Banquet 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 11, 6:00 P.M. 


Toastmaster — Miss Clara J. McCauley, Supervisor of Music, 
Knoxville City Schools, Knoxville. 

Negro Readings—Mrs. Jean Allen, Supervisor of Dramatic Art, 
Little Rock City Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Guests—All Out-of-State Speakers Appearing on General and 
Departmental Programs of the Convention. 


Ballroom, Maxwell House Hotel 
Saturday, April 12, 9:30 A.M. 
Joint Session with Department of Secondary School 
Principals 
Presiding—JOHN J. HENpRICcKsON, Chairman, Pikeville 
9 :30-10:15 Address—“The Next Step in Tennessee’s Educa- 
tional Program.” W. A. Bass, Superintendent of 
Schools, Nashville. ; 
Address—‘“‘Federal Aid to Education.” 
Dawson, N. E. A., Washington. 
11 :00-11:30 Business Session and Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


10 :15-11 :00 Howard 


Adult Education Section 
B & W Cafeteria, Assembly Room 
Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Ctybe E. Ricnarps, District Supervisor. 
cation, Nashville 
Address—“ Adult Education: Why, What, and How.” 
Howard Dawson, Director of Rural Service, N. E. A. 
Washington, D. C. 
Address—“Adult Education and Public Relations.” 
Hugh J. Betts, Supervisor Adult Education, Knox- 
ville. 
Address— ‘The Place of Adult Education in National 
Defense.” E. Lingerfelt, State Supervisor of 
Adult Education, Nashville. 
3:00- 3:30 Business Session. % 


Adult Edu- 


1:30- 2:00 
2:00- 2:30 


2 :30- 3:00 


Art Education Section 
Noel Hotel, Private Dining Rooms One and Two 
Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 


HeEsTER Rocers, Secretary, 
College, Murfreesboro 
1 :30- 3:00 Business Session. 
Announcements and Appointment of Committees. 
Report of Program Committee for 1942. 
Meeting of Committees. 
Adjournment. 
At the 1940 meeting of the Art Education Section of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association it was voted to dispense with 
a program meeting in Nashville this year and to urge all art 
teachers in the state to attend the meeting of the Southeastern 
Arts Association which met in Knoxville on March 6, 7, 8, 
1941. Hence only a business session is scheduled at this 
time for the purpose of making plans for an important 1942 
program. 


Presiding—MuIss State Teachers 


Association for Childhood Education 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Registration Headquarters—Lobby, Hotel Hermitage 
General Theme—“Democratic Living” 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss MARION CAULTON, Chairman, Knoxville 

Platform Guests—Past Presidents of Tennessee A. C. E. 


2:00- 2:15 Music—Representatives of the Music Department of 
Ward-Belmont College will supply the music. 
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Let English learning, too, 


Johnson and Others 


everyday interests of boys and girls . 
every year. Send for circular No. 681. 
Book One: English Expression—$1.32. 


Book Two: The English Workshop—$1.32. 


Book Four: English Patterns—$1.48. 





swing up and up with 
DAILY-LIFE ENGLISH 
SENIOR SERIES 


A fresh, challenging presentation outstanding for its emphasis 
on thinking . . . for its close tie-up of English with the 
. . for its many activi- 
ties . . . for its attention to the fundamentals. A book for 


Book Three: Working with Words and Ideas—$1.48. 





° Represented by Thomas M. Woodson 
G trnn an d C om P an vy e P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 








2:15- 2:40 Devotional — Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President, 
Maryville College, Maryville. ; 
:45 Report of Nominating Committee — Miss Louise 





2:40- 


Oakley. 

2:45- 3:45 Address—“The School Program and Democracy.” 
Dr. Claire T. Zyve, New York University, New 
York City. 


Ballroom and Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 6:00 P.M. 


6:00- 7:45 Association for Childhood Education Dinner. (Price, 
$1.25.) (All elementary teachers invited.) 
The A. C. E. dinner program will be divided into 
two parts: “Of Thee We Sing” will portray the 
folk dances and music of North America. The 
second half of the program will feature “Other 
Americas.” Appearing on the program will be 
various artists from Nashville. 


bdo 


Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 
Platform Guests—Branch Presidents. 
9:00-10:00 Business Meeting. 
10:00-11 :00 Address—“‘War Atmosphere and Democratic Liv- 
ing.” Dr. Claire T. Zyve, New York University, 
New York City. 


Athletic Section 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, April 10, 8:00 P.M. 
8 :00-10 :00 A.—Meeting, Board of Control, Room 1001, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 
Presiding—S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High 
School, Chattanooga. 

B.—Meeting, Executive Committee, Tennessee Ap- 
proved Officials Conference, Room 2-B, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 

Presiding—S. D. Jackson, Secretary, Johnson 
City. 
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Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 7:30 A.M. 


Presiding—S. E. Netson, Chairman, Principal, Central High 
School, Chattanooga 

Annual T. S. S. A. A. Breakfast—All persons interested in 
physical education or athletics invited. 

Address—“Workings of the New Districting Plan for Basket- 
ball Tournaments.” V. F. Goddard, Alcoa; C. P. Ferguson, 
Old Hickory; and A. F. Bridges, Trenton. 

Round-Table Discussion. 

Business Meeting—Tennessee High School Coaches Association, 
immediately after adjournment of Breakfast Session. 


Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 


1 :30- 4:00 Meeting of Legislative Council, Room 1002, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel. 


Audio-Visual Education Section 
Centennial Club, 128 Eighth Avenue, South 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 

(Joint Session with Library Section) 


Presiding—Oscar E,. Sams, Jr., Chairman, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 


2:00- 2:45 “Teacher Education in the Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids.” W. Gayle Starnes, in Charge of Audio- 
» Visual Aids, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
2:45- 4:00 Panel Discussion—“Problems in the Use of Visual 
Aids.” 
Dr. M. L. Shane, Leader, Peabody College, Nashville. 
‘W. G. Starnes, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Miss Ollie Green, Middle Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 
Albert S. Johnson, Kingsport High School, Kings- 
port. ' 
— E. Sams, Jr., University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 
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HITLER 


Can't Change 
Past History 


We offer World 
History and Amer- 
ican History in 
wall cases, sprin 
rollers, 5 Am mm § 
or, in chart head 
and tripod form. 
Ask our prices for 
Tennessee minimum 
high school require- 
ments. 


‘HITLER 


Can't Change General Science 






We offer oo botany, anatomy, astronomy, geology 
charts and models. 
SEE 


Above at the DENOYER-GEPPERT booth at T. E. A. 
meeting this month. 


MOORE THE MAP MAN 


Box 5 NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















Business Education Section 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Souon Gentry, Chairman, Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City 

12:30 Luncheon. (Plate, 75c.) 
Entertainment. 

1 :30- 2:00 “Law and the National Defense.” 
Attorney, Elizabethton. 

:30 “An Administrator’s View of the Commerce De- 
partment.” Q. M. Smith, President, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 

2:30 “Business Education During and After the National 
Emergency.” A. J. Lawrence, Head, Department 
of Business Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Election of Officers. 
Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Saturday, April 12, 10:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Soton Gentry, Chairman, Science Hill High School, 
Johnson City 
10 :00-10:20 “Techniques and Methods in Teaching Consumer 
Education.” Ralph A. Lucas, Castle Heights Mili- 


tary Academy, Lebanon. 

10 :20-10:40 “Typewriting and the Pupil.” Dr. Ruth Thomas, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City. 

10 :40-11:00 “The Business College and the High School De- 
partment of Commerce.” Romus W. Massey, Presi- 
dent, West Tennessee Business College, Jackson. 

11:00 Discussion and Business Session. 


Curriculum Section 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Second Floor 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting with Guidance and Personnel Section 
(See program of Guidance and Personnel Section) 


Following this joint meeting the Curriculum Section will have a 
brief session for discussion of plans for the 1942 program. 
Miss Elizabeth McCain, Memphis, will preside at this meeting. 


Jared J. Maddux, 
2 :00- 


Les) 
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Elementary Principals Section 
Rooms 2, 4, and 6, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—L. W. DuycK, Chairman, Bell House School, 
Knoxville 
2:00- 3:30 Round-Table Discussion — “How to Improve the 

Teaching of Democracy in Our Elementary Schools.” 

Leaders— 
D. M. Galloway, Chairman, Park 
Lowry School, Knoxville. 
H. H. Morris, Principal, Malloray Heights Ele- 
mentary School, Memphis. 
Hugh Waters, Principal, Caldwell School, Nash- 


Principal, 


ville. 

Basil Welch, Principal, Louie Sanderson School, 
Chattanooga. 

Thomas B. Smith, Principal, Brownlow School, 
Knoxville. 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Rooms 2, 4, and 6, Maxwell House Hotel 
Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—L. W. DuycK, Chairman, Bell House School, 
Knoxville 
9:00- 9:30 “Democracy at Work in the Schools.” Dr. M. L. 

Alstetter, Acting Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
§ :30-10:00 “The School Principal and Audio-Visual Aids.” W. 
Gayle Starnes, Administrative Assistant to the 
President, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
10 :00-10:05 Report of the Nominating Committee. 
10:05 Adjournment. 


Elementary Supervisors Section 
War Memorial Building 
Thursday, April 10, 10:00 A.M. 
Meet at War Memorial Building, Thursday, April 10, 10:00 A.M. 
Transportation will be provided. The following places will be 
visited : 
1. Special Guidance Rooms for Slow-Learning Children: 
Davidson County—Berry, Shwab, John Early Schools. 
2. Ungraded Rooms for Slow-Learning Children: Nashville— 
Buena Vista School. 


3. Special Music Project: Davidson County—Berry School. 
4. Sight-Seeing Classes: Nashville—Eakin Elementary and 
Howard High Schools. 

5. Reading Clinic: Nashville—Buena Vista School. 

6. Ideal Cafeteria: Davidson County—Lockeland Schools. 

7. Art Project: Davidson County—Berry School. 

8. Junior League Home, Ungraded, for Crippled Children. 
9. Visits to Experimental Schools in Sumner County. Special 


Project Under the Direction of Dr. John E. Brewton of 


Peabody College. ; . ; 
10. Visits to Points of Interest: Radio Stations, Hermitage, 


Newspaper Plants, Parthenon, etc. 


Assembly Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Thursday, April 10, 6:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Mrs. LucttE Brown, Elementary Supervisor of 
Marion County, Jasper 
6:00 Dinner Followed by Informal Discussion of Obser- 
vations During the Day. 


Geography Section 
Watkins Institute, Room 309 
Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Tuomas W. CHAMBERLIN, Chairman, Johnson City 
1:30- 4:30 Panel Discussion on the Teaching of Geography as 


It Is Related to Education and the Defense of 
American Democracy. 
Discussion Chairman — Mr. Robert L. Martin, 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 

“Changing Agricultural Problems.” Mrs. Myrtle 

Cobb, State Teachers College, Memphis. 

“An Appreciation of the Strategic Minerals.” Mr. 

John S. Bond, Austin Peay Normal, Clarksville. 

“Influences of Standards of Living.” Mr. James 

Carr, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

“The Importance of the Latin American Problem.” 

ag Ina Yoakley, State Teachers College, Johnson 
ity. 
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Published by... 
RAND MENALLY AND COMPANY 





The Rand M©Nally name on textbooks is your 
assurance of classroom-experienced authorship, 
expert editing, and skilled printing and binding. 


ENGLISH EXPERIENCE SERIES 


EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH 
(Language Workbooks) 


McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


EXPERIENCES IN GEOGRAPHY 
(Geography Workbooks) 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 


ENJOYING LITERATURE SERIES 


MAN’S ADVANCING CIVILIZATION 
(One- and Two-Book Editions) 


RAND MSNALLY AND COMPANY 


2009 Terrace Place 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











“Hitler’s Philosophy of Geography Versus the 
Democratic Philosophy.” Mrs. Cassie B. Burton, 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 

“The Impossibility of a Geographically Perfect 
World Peace.” Mr. Edward Baldwin, State Teach- 
ers College, Murfreesboro. 

Panel Summary—Mr. Robert L. Martin. 


Watkins Institute, Room 309 
Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 


9:00- 9:45 Address—“Truck Farming in the Northern Part of 
Cotton Belt—Gibson County, Tennessee.” Dr. R. W. 
Johnson, State Teachers College, Memphis. 

9:45-10:30 Address—“The Geographic Basis of Turkey.” Dr. 
Carl L. Stotz, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

10 :30-11:15 Address—“Factors Associated with Success in Learn- 
ing Geography.” Mr. M. B. Measamer, Extension 
Instructor, University of Tennessee, Nashville. 

11:15 Business Meeting. 


Guidance and Personnel Section 


Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Second Floor 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Joint Session with the Curriculum Section 
Presiding—Miss MasretL MEAcHAM, Chairman, Clarksville 


2:00- 3:00 “Teacher Personnel Problems in Guidance.” Dr. 
Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Discussion Leader—Mr. Frank Bass, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 

3:00--4:00 Panel Discussion—“The Setup for Guidance, Occu- 
pational Information and Technical Training in City 
and County Schools.” 

Mr. Curtis Gentry, Knoxville. 

Mr. E. C. Comstock, Nashville. 

Mr. H. T. Hays, Nashville. 

Mr. W. P. Morton, Pulaski. 
Adjournment. 
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Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Second Floor 
Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 


Presiding—Dr. R. F. THomason, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

9:00-11:00 “Community Relations in Guidance and Personnel 
Service.” Dr. H. J. Derthrick, Johnson City. 
Statements — Representatives of various agencies 
doing work in the field (speakers to be announced). 
Round-Table Discussion—“Relation of Community 
Agencies to Public Schools in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Work.” 
Adjournment. 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Section 


Auditorium, Sixth Floor, Cain-Sloan Department Store 
Fifth and Church 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss EvizABETH SHARPE, Chairman, Knoxville 
Theme—‘“Health Education and the National Defense” 


Discussion—“What Are Some of the Implications as Revealed 
by the Draft for the Schools in Developing an Adequate 
Health and Physical Education Program?” 

2:00- 2:20 “From the Standpoint of the Physical Educator.” 
Professor Clifford H. Loose, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

2:20- 2:40 “From the Standpoint of the Private Physician Who 
Shares in the Responsibility for School Health.” 
Dr. Richard Waterhouse, Knoxville. 

2:40- 3:00 “From the Standpoint of Public Health.” Dr. W. C. 
Williams, Health Commissioner for State of Ten- 
nessee, Nashville. 

3:00- 3:20 “From the Standpoint of the Physical Director for 
Girls.” Marion Robinson, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate. 

3:30 Executive Committee Meeting. 
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Auditorium, Sixth Floor, Cain-Sloan Department Store 
Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Miss EvizapetH SHARPE, Chairman, Knoxville 
9 :00- 9:20 “Instituting a State-Wide 
National Defense Measure.” 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 

9 :20-10:00 “Why Exercise—Some Contributions from Physiol- 
ogy to the Problems of Physical Education.” Dr. 
Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

10 :00-10 :30 Open Discussion of Bill 1074, the Federal Legislation 
Being Sponsored by Our Association. 
Leader—Dr. R. K. Galloway, Nashville 
Schools. 

Participating—A. D. Hobt, Physical Education Di- 

rector, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Harlan G. Metcalf, Peabody College, Nashville. 

John S. Gronseth, Director of Recreation, Knoxville. 
10:30 Election of Officers. 


Safety Program as a 
Tom Ausbury, Na- 


Public 


History and Social Science Section 


Sunday School Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—J. Pore Dyer, Chairman, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 

:00- 2:10 Music by the A. & I. Singers, Nashville. 

:15- 2:50 “Education for Southern Citizenship.” Dr. R. B. 
Eleazer, Executive Secretary, Conference on Edu- 
cation and Race Relation, Atlanta, Georgia. 


to bo 





2:50- 3:20 “Education and Democracy.” Dr. Julius Mark, 
Nashville. 
3:20- 3:50 “The F. B. I. and Crime.” Mr. H. B. Fletcher, 


Agent, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Memphis. 

:20 “The Balkans and the War.” Dr. Carl Stotz, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Pennsylvania. 
Adjournment. 
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Sunday School Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—J. Pore Dyer, Chairman, Central High School, 

Chattanooga 

9:00- 9:20 “Trends in Social Science Instruction.” Dr. F. P. 

Wirth, Peabody College, Nashville. : 

“Education and Defense.” Hon. L. J. Wilhoite, 

Chairman, Chattanooga Power Company, Chatta- 

nooga. 

9 :50-10:45 Panel Discussion—“What Is Next in Teaching?” 
Sociology—Dr. E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville. 

Government—Dr. C. C. Sims, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro. 

History—Dr. F. P. Wirth, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. 

(These talks will be for ten minutes, after which 
questions will be answered by the panel speakers.) 
Adjournment. 


9 :20- 9:50 


Home Economics Section 
Main Dining Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss Mary P. WIitson, Peabody College, Nashville 
Theme—‘Home Economics and National Defense” 
12:30 Luncheon. (Plate, 75c.) Send Reservations to Miss 
Mary P. Wilson, Peabody College, Nashville, by 
April 10th. 
“Family Life and National Defense.” Dr. H. C. 
Brearley, Professor of Educational Sociology, Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 
“The Role of the Consumer in Home Defense.” Miss 
Margaret M. Edwards, Head, Home Economics 
Department, The Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina. 
Tea—Peabody College, Home Economics Building. 
(The Home Economics Division of Peabody College 
extends a cordial invitation to the tea to all attend- 
ing the meeting.) 


1 :45- 2:30 


2:30- 3:15 


3:15- 4:00 


Main Dining Room, Noel Hotel 
Saturday, April 12, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding—Miss Jesste W. Harris, University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Theme—‘Making Tennessee Strong by Making Tennesseans 
Stronger” 


9 :30- 9:50 Film—*“Britain’s Undernourished.”’ 
9 :50-10:00 “Nutrition and the National Defense Program.” 
Miss Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
10 :00-10:45 “The Need for an Effective Program of Nutrition in 
Tennessee.” Dr. Horton Casparis, Professor of 
Pediatrics, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
10:45-11:05 “The Present Status of the Nutrition Program in 
Tennessee.” 
Symposium : 
Mrs. Betty H. 
tration. 
Miss Bernice Hooper, State Department of Pub- 
lic Health. 
Miss Mildred Stoves, State Department of Public 
Welfare. 
Miss Mae Nave, Farm Security Administration. 
Miss Margaret Ambrose, University Extension 
Service. 
11:05-11:45 “Obion County’s Nutrition Program.” Members of 
the Nutrition Committee of Obion County. 
11:45 Announcements. 
Adjournment. 


Luck, Works Projects Adminis- 





Industrial Arts Section 
Private Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—C. J. Woopson, Acting Chairman, Chattanooga 
2:00- 2:15 Reading of Minutes. 
2:15- 3:00 Address—“What Part Does Industrial Art Play in 
Our Preparedness Program?” Dr. M. Keith Hum- 
ble, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


3:00- 3:20 Discussion. 
3:20- 3:35 Election of Officers. 


Business. : 
3:35 Adjournment. 
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Private Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Saturday, April 12, 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding—C. J. Woopson, Acting Chairman, Chattanooga 

9:30 Open Forum—“The Drafting Department’s Contri- 
bution to Preparedness.” 
Leader—Professor C. B. Hatfield, Central High 
School, Chattanooga. 

10:00 Adjournment. 


Intermediate Section 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 

Luncheon for Intermediate Group. (Price, 75c.) 
Presiding—Mrs. E. R. Harris, Nashville 
Speaker—Selected Readings, Mrs. Jean Allen, Special Teacher 
of Speech Arts, Little Rock Public Schools, Little Rock, 

Arkansas. 
Presiding—J. D. McCHareEn, Chairman, Richard City 

2:00- 3:45 Panel Discussion—“Meeting the Present-Day Prob- 
lems of the Intermediate Child.” 
Dr. Mildred Dawson, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
Mr. Ottis McMahon, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Miss Jewell Nolen, Austin Peay Normal School, 
Clarksville. 
De. F: WW: 
Johnson City. 
Dr. Charles D. Lewis, State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro. 
Mr. J. E. Lane, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville. 
Miss Annie Mary Covington, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis, Will Lead the Discussion. 

3:45- 4:00 Announcements and Appointment of Nominating 
Committee. 


Main Dining Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Saturday, April 12, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding—J. D. McCuaren, Chairman, Richard City 
9:30-10:15 Address—‘“France and the World of Today.” Mon- 
sieur Jean-Paul Freyss, Editor of Voici, New York 


City. 
10:15-11 :00 Address—“Why Exercise.” Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, 
George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 
11:00-11:15 Report of Nominating Committee and Election of 
Officers for Ensuing Year. 


Latin Section 
Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 
Joint Luncheon of Modern Language and Classical 
Language Sections 
(See program of Modern Language Section) 
(Make Reservations with Miss Annie Smith, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville) 
Clubroom A, Y. M. C. A. 

Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss L. Pace Moore, Chairman, Knoxville 
2:00- 2:30 Business—Minutes, Reports, Announcements, Elec- 

tion of Officers. 

2:30- 3:00 Address—“Roamin’ Holiday.” Dr. Graves Haydon 
Thompson, Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- 
Sydney, Virginia. 

3:00- 3:30 Address—“The Ideal Teacher of Latin.” Dr. Arthur 
H. Moser, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Adjournment. 

Library Section 
Auditorium, Centennial Club 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 
12:30 Luncheon. (75c per plate.) 
Auditorium, Centennial Club 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 

Joint Session with the Audio-Visual Education Section 
(See program of Audio-Visual Education Section) 
Centennial Club 
Saturday, April 12, 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding—Miss Etuet M. Woon, Acting Chairman, Knoxville 


9:30-10:30 Panel Discussion—“The Library’s Place in the Cur- 
riculum.” 


Alexander, State Teachers College, 
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DO YOU WANT A BETTER 
POSITION? 


For the term of 1940-41 we placed teachers in the follow- 
ing states: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 


Here are a few of the communities in Tennessee where 
we placed teachers: . 


Athens Henry Norris 
Baxter Jackson Oneida 
Benton Jellico Pulaski 
Blountville Kingsport Puryear 
Brownsville Lebanon Rogersville 
Chattanooga Lynchburg Savannah 
Copperhill Madisonville Sewanee 
Dresden Memphis Springfield 
Ducktown Morristown Tullahoma 
Dunlap Murfreesboro be 20 College 
Dyersburg Nashville Waynesboro 
Gordonsville Whitwell 


Other Southern states show a corresponding breadth of 
successful service to teachers and schools. Teachers and 
employers of teachers are cordially invited to use our 
services. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
COLUMBIA, S. C. RICHMOND, VA. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


COLLEGE and SPECIALIST BUREAU 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














Vocational Guidance: 
Teacher—Mr. R. E. C. Love, Sequoyah School, 
Knoxville. 
Librarian — Miss Effie Belle Lunsford, Park 
Junior High School, Knoxville. 

Personality : 
Teacher—Miss Pearl Gilliam, West End High 
School, Nashville. 
Librarian—Miss Nelle McCalla, Millington High 
School, Millington. 

Current Literature: 
Teacher—Mr. Rollin McKeehan, Norris High 
School, Norris. 
Librarian — Miss Mary Buford Wood, Norris 
High School, Norris. 

Current History: 
Teacher—Miss Josephine Hamilton, Chattanooga 
High School, Chattanooga. 
Librarian — Mrs. Elizabeth Parks Beamguard, 
Central High School, Chattanooga. 

10:30 Business Session. 
11:45 Exhibits and Adjournment. 


Mathematics Section 
Library, Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Mr. Mitton Nrxon, Chairman, Monterey 


1:30- 2:00 “The Mathematics Needed in the Science Courses.” 
Dr. A. W. Dicus,: Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville. 

2:00- 2:30 “Weaknesses in Mathematics of College Freshmen.” 
Mr. Albert R. Sloan, Carson-Newman College, Jeff- 
erson City. 

2:30- 3:00 “The Need of Mathematics in the Industrial Fields.” 
Mr. E. D. MacArthur, Supervisor of Mechanical 
Assistance Department, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
and Company, Old Hickory. 

3:00- 3:30 “The Role That Mathematics Can Play in the Pre- 
paredness Program.” Captain M. H. Stopinski, 
Castle Heights Military Academy, Lebanon. 
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WHITE 
Trunk & Bag Company 


New Spring Handbags—Leather Goods 


609 CHURCH STREET 
NASHVILLE 














3:30 Business. 
Adjournment. 
(Exhibits will be received at library of Hume-Fogg 
High School building, Friday, April 11.) 


Modern Language Section 
Loggia, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 
Joint Luncheon with Latin Section 
(Make reservations with Miss Annie Smith, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville) 
Message from Latin Teachers—Miss Leila Pace Moore. 
Message from Spanish Teachers—Mr. Vernon O’Kelly. 
Message from French Teachers—Dr. C. A. Rochedieu. 
Address—“Foreign Languages in American Education.” Dr. 
Charles S. Pendleton. 
Musical Program Arranged by Misses Anne E. Battle and Helen 
Lacy, Nashville. 


Clubroom B, Y. M. C. A. 
Friday, April 11, 2:15 P.M. 
Presiding—Mrs. L. JamMEs HEATHERLY, Chairman, State 
Teachers College, Memphis 
2:15 Announcements Concerning’ French Tournament Commit- 
es Dr. T. C. Walker, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. 
Open Discussion of French Tournament. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Address—“France in 1941” (in French). Monsieur Jean- 
Paul Freyss, Editor of Voici, New York City. 
Address—“Personal Experiences in France.” Dr. Georges 
Bally, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Forum Discussion of the French Teachers’ Problems. 


Clubroom B, Y. M. C. A. 

Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Mrs. L. JamMES HEATHERLY, Chairman, State 
Teachers College, Memphis 
Address—“Why Don’t They Like Us?” Miss Mary L. Heiskell, 

State Teachers College, Memphis. 
Address—“South American Spanish.” Dr. Paul Manchester, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Reports on Experiments in Teaching: 
Dr. Gerald Wade, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Dr. M. L. Shane, Peabody College, Nashville. 
Discussion. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
Music Section 
James Robertson Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—JacK Hamitton, Chairman, Clarksville 
12:30 Luncheon. 
1:30 Address—Mr. Harold Bachman, Director of the Band, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Round-Table Discussion — “Current Problems in Music 
Education.” 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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Secondary School Principals Section 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 12:15 P.M. 


12:15 Luncheon. (Price, 85c per plate.) 
Address—“The Work and Plans of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals.” Dr, 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of School Principals. 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—B. L. Hassett, Chairman, Clarksville 

1:30- 3:30 Panel Discussion—“The Expanding N. Y. A. Work 
Program.” 
Mr. Bruce Overton, State Director of the N. Y. A, 
Program, Leader. 
Mr. R. R. Vance, State High School Supervisor, 
Nashville. 
Mr. E. L. Mitchell, High School Visitor for West 
Tennessee. 
Mr. Baxter Hobgood, High School Visitor for Mid- 
dle Tennessee. 
Mr. Ben Houston, High School Visitor for East 
Tennessee. 
Mr. Earl G. Routon, Grove High School, Paris. 
Mr. Chas. K. Koffman, Kingsport High School, 
Kingsport. 
Mr. Wilson New, Stair Technical High School, 
Knoxville. 
Mr. I. D. Eggers, Bristol High School, Bristol. 
Mr. Drew Gaylor, Farragut High School, Knox 
County. 
Mr. Roy Austin, Dickinson Junior High School, 
Chattanooga. 
Mr. J. C. Mitcheli, Murfreesboro High School, 
Murfreesboro. 
Mr. D. W. Moody, Gallatin High School, Gallatin, 
Mr. E. O. Coffman, Lawrenceburg High School, 
Lawrenceburg. 
Mr. Robert Marshall, McKenzie High School, Mc- 
Kenzie. 
Mr. J. R. Miles, Byars Hall High School, Covington. 
= C. H. Harrell, Collierville High School, Collier- 
ville. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


Ballroom, Maxwell. House Hotel 
Saturday, April 12, 1:30 P.M. 
Joint Session with Administrative Section 
(See program of Administrative Section) 


Special Education Section 
Elks Club, 310 Sixth Avenue, North 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Dr. Paut Boynton, Chairman, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 
2:00- 2:30 Address—“Recent Instructional Materials for the 
Visually Handicapped.” Dr. A. C. Ellis, Superin- 
tendent, American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
2:30- 3:30 Panel Discussion—“Qualifications of Teachers of 
Handicapped Children.” 
Discussion Leader—Dr. Paul Boynton, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville. 
Dr. W. C. Williams, State Department of Health, 
Nashville. 
Louis R. Schubert, Director of Vocational Re 
habilitation, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville. 
E. W. Palmer, President, State and National Society 
for Crippled Children, Kingsport. 
Doyle Best, Superintendent, Tennessee School for 
the Blind, Nashville. 
Mrs. Harry Poore, Superintendent, 
School for Deaf, Knoxville. 
Dr. Florence Essary, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
3:30 Business Session and Election of Officers. 
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WELCOME to NASHVILLE 


Complete Assortment of New Spring ] 
Merchandise for Your Selection 


COATS AND SUITS 
SPORTSWEAR 


LERNER SHOPS 


602 CHURCH STREET 


BLOUSES 
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Speech Section 


Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon—Joint Meeting of Speech Association of 
Tennessee and Tennessee Literary Interscholastic 
League 
Presiding—Mrs. CLem M. Kriper, Chairman, Paris 


Greetings—Professor Orville C. Miller, Executive Adviser, 
Speech Association of Tennessee, Nashville. 

Greetings—Mr. F. C. Lowry, Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
Literary Interscholastic League, Knoxville. 

Report—Miss Bernice Cantrell, Speech Association Representa- 
tive of the Interscholastic League, Knoxville High School, 
Knoxville. 

Discussion—“Common Aims and Problems of the Speech Asso- 
ciation and the Interscholastic League.” Led by Mrs. Clem M. 
Krider, Grove High School, Paris. 

Choral Speaking—‘“Selections by Beginning Choral Speakers.” 
Peabody Demonstration School, Under Direction of Mr. Charles 
A. McGlon, Director of Speech and Dramatics, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville. 


Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Mrs. CLeM M. Kriper, Chairman, Paris 


Committee Reports: 
i. Policy and Finance, Orville C. Miller, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville. 

. Guidebook, Miss Rebekah M. Cohen, Central High School, 

Memphis. 

. Circulating Library, Miss Catharine Winnia, Ward-Bel- 

mont, Nashville. 

. Contests and Festivals, Miss Louise Corbin, Donelson High 

School, Donelson. 

Standards, Miss Betty May Collins, Central High School, 

Chattanooga. 

Election of Nominating Committee. 

Panel Discussion: 
“Social Development Through New Speech Training Methods.” 
Panel Leader — Oscar E. Sams, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
“Student Forum and Discussion Groups.” 
McCall, Messick High School, Memphis. 
“The Place of Radio in the Speech Training Program.” Miss 
Bernice Cantrell, Knoxville High School, Knoxville. 
“Speech in Integrated Curricula in the General College.” Dr. 
Charles S. Pendleton, Peabody College, Nashville. 
“Imagination in Interpretation.” Miss Evelyn H. Seedorf, 
Maryville College, Maryville. 
“Choral Speaking.” Mr. Chas. A. McGlon, Peabody Demon- 
stration School, Nashville. 
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Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Saturday, April 12, 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding—Mrs. Ctem M. Kriper, Chairman, Paris 
Panel Discussion: 
“Schools and Community Cooperation Through the School 
Speech and Dramatics Program.” Paul L. Soper, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
“Student Dramatic Productions as a School Community Pro- 
ew lly Professor W. H. MacKellar, University of the South, 
ewan 
“The Cultural Obligation of the High School and College 
Theatre to the Community.” Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., The Bob 
Jones College, Cleveland. 
“Scene Constructing.” A Demonstration by Students of 
Humes High School, Under the Direction of Miss Elsa Alice 
Schilling, Humes High School, Memphis. (Discussion.) 
Address — “Trend of the American Theatre — Professional and 
Educational—Since 1920.” Dr. Lee Roy Norvelle, Chairman 
of Department of Speech, Director of Educational Theatre, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 

Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, April 11, 1:45 P.M. 

Presiding—RoBeRT ABERNATHY, Training School, State Teach- 

ers College, Murfreesboro 

1:45- 2:00 Announcements and Appointment of Committees. 

2:00- 2:30 “Visual Education in the Rural High School.” 
Beeler Smotherman, Principal, Christiana High 
School, Christiana. 

2:30- 2:45 Discussion. 

2:45- 3:15 Demonstration “9 Visual Education Materials and 
Equipment. V. L. Jones, Educational Representa- 
tive of Keystone View Company, Danville, Indiana. 

3:15- 3:30 Discussion. 

3:30 Adjournment. 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Saturday, April 12, 9:00 A.M. 

Presiding—Rosert ABERNATHY, Training School, State Teach- 

ers College, Murfreesboro 

9:00- 9:45 Readings from Roark Bradford. Mrs. Jean Allen, 
Special Teacher of Speech Arts, Little Rock Public 
Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

9 :45-10 :30 et lla Discussion of Program for Coming 


Yea 
10 :30-11 :00 + es ol Meeting and Election of Officers. 
11:00 Adjournment. 
Tennessee School Office Assistants Section 
Room 702, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss Satire S. Duncan, Chairman, Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon. (85c per plate.) 
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Address—“Standards, Responsibilities, and Objectives for 
School Office Assistants.” L. G. Derthick, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Nashville. 

1:30 Panel Discussion—“Current Problems of School Office 


Assistants.” 
Discussion Leader—Miss Maude Holman, Secretary, State 


Board of Education, Nashville. 


Tennessee Science Teachers Association 
Library, Y. M. C. A. 
Friday, April 11, 1:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Pavut R. Ettiortt, President, Kingsport 
1:30- 2:00 Assembly and Announcements. 

2:00 Meeting of the Following Appointed Committees : 
Teacher Training and Certification—J. P. Porter, 
Chairman. 

Planning Committee—Clara Dishman, Chairman. 
Library Committee—Nella Ruth Helden, Chairman. 
Adjournment. 


Library, Y. M. C. A. 
Saturday, April 12, 8:30 A.M. 
Presiding—Paut R. Etxtiott, President, Kingsport 
9:00-10:00 Report of Committees. 
10 :00-11:00 Discussion. 
11:00 Business and Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


Tennessee Student Home Economics 


Association 
Gymnasium, Y. W. C. A. 

Friday, April 11, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—Miss ANNE CARDEN, Chairman, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
Theme—“National Defense” 

9:00- 9:30 Registration in Gymnasium. 

9 :30-10:20 Roll Call. 

Announcements. 
Business Session. 

10 :20-11:20 “Nutrition and National Defense.” Miss Jessie W. 
Harris, Director, School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

11 :20-11:30 “The Girl’s Part in National Defense.” Miss Mar- 
garet M. Edwards, Head, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, The Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

11:30-12:30 Separate Business Session of High School and 
College Sections. 

12:30 Luncheon—Fifth Floor. 
Program by Councils from Maury, Dyer, Obion, and 
Sullivan Counties. 
There will be no program following the luncheon 
this year. It is hoped that individuals will arrange 
tours of the city. 


TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Agricultural Section 
Music Hall, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational 
High School 
Friday, April 11, 2:15 P.M. 
Presiding—T. H. W1tuitams, Chairman, Henderson 


Panel Discussion—“Current Problems in the Field of Vocational 
Agriculture.” 


Trade and Industrial Education Section 
Room 308, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational 
High School 
Friday, April 11, 2:15 P.M. 
Presiding—C, C. Sutton, Chairman, Memphis 

Speakers— 

E. C. Ball, Superintendent of Schools, Memphis. 

Gerald Foley, President, Tennessee Federation of Labor. 

Roy Eddenfield, Electrical Contractor, Nashville. 
Discussion. 
Business and Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Assembly Room, Hotel Hermitage 
Friday, April 11, 1:00 P.M. 
Presiding—O. Z. Lucx, Chairman, Watertown 

1:00- 1:30 Address—“School Plant Problems.” Dr. R. L, 
Hamon, Professor of School Administration, Pea- 
body College, Nashville. 

Discussion Leader—L. G. Walker, Maryville. 

1:30- 2:00 Address—“School Transportation Problems.” Mr. 
H. C. Headdon, Director of School Building and 
Transportation, State Department of Education, 
Nashville. 

Discussion Leader—Charlie Swan, Gainesboro. 

2 :00- 2:30 Address—“The School Board and National Defense.” 
R. R. Vance, State Supervisor of High Schools, 
Department of Education, Nashville. 

Discussion Leader—P. H. Callahan, Jackson. 

2 :30- 3:40 Open Forum on Our School Problems. 

R. B. Brasfield, Dresden. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Cody Johnson, Springfield. 
W. L. Wheat, Decaturville. 

F. N. Smith, Clarksville. 

Mrs. Delbert Mann, Nashville. 
Adjournment. 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, 
AND TEAS 


Breakfasis 


S. T. C. (Murfreesboro) Breakfast—Hotel Hermitage, Assembly 
Ha Friday, April 11, 7:30 A.M. Price, fifty cents per 


plat 

Milligan College Alumni Breakfast—B & W Cafeteria, Private 
Dining Room, Third Floor, Saturday, April 12, 8:00 A.M. 

Athletic Section Breakfast—Andrew Jackson Hotel, Ballroom, 
Friday, April 11, 7:30 A.M. All persons interested in 
physical education or athletics invited. 


Luncheons 


Business Education Section Luncheon—Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Ballroom, Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. Price, seventy-five 
cents per plate. 

David Lipscomb College Alumni Luncheon—Shacklett’s Cafeteria, 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 

Home Economics Luncheon—Noel Hotel, Main Dining Room, 
Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. Price, seventy-five cents per 
plate. (Make reservations with Miss Mary P. Wilson, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, by Aprii 10.) 

Intermediate Section Luncheon—Hotel Hermitage, Main Dining 
mt, April 11, 12:30 P.M. Price, seventy-five cents per 
plate. 

Latin and Modern Language Sections (Joint Luncheon)—Hotel 
Hermitage, Loggia, Friday, April 11, 12:30 (Make 
reservations with Miss Annie Smith, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville.) 

Library Section Luncheon—Centennial Club, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 

Modern Language Luncheon—(See Latin Section). 

Secondary School Principals Luncheon—Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Andrew Jackson Room, Friday, April 11, 12:15 P.M. 

Tennessee Association of Teachers of Speech and Tennessee 
Literary Interscholastic League Luncheon (Joint Luncheon)— 
Noel Hotel, Assembly Room, Friday, April 11, 12:15 P.M. 

Tennessee School Office Assistants Luncheon—Andrew Jackson 

Hotel, Room 702, Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. Price, eighty- 
five cents per plate. 

Tennessee Student Home Economics Luncheon—Y. W. C. A, 
Clubroom, Fifth Floor, Friday, April 11, 12:30 P.M. 

Dinners 

Administrators Banquet—Hotel Hermitage, Main Dining Room, 
Friday, April 11, 6:00 P.M. Toastmaster—Miss Clara J. 
McCauley. Negro readings—Mrs. Jean Allen. 

Association for Childhood Education Dinner—Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Ballroom and Andrew Jackson Room, Friday, April 
11, 6:00 P.M. Price, $1.25 per plate. 

Elementary Supervisors Dinner—B & W Cafeteria, Assembly 
Room, Thursday, April 10, 6:00 P.M. 

Tennessee Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
“ee Hotel, Mezzanine, Friday, April 11, 
6:30 P 


Teas 


Home Economics Section Tea—Peabody College, Home Eco- 
nomics Building, Friday, April 11, 3:15-4:00 P.M. (The Home 
Economics Division of Peabody College extends a cordial 
invitation to the tea to all attending the meeting.) 
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THE A. C. E. CONVENTION 

Where could you spend a grander 
or more profitable summer vacation 
than in beautiful Oakland, California, 
from July 8-122? The A. C. E. mem- 
bers in sunny California, overlooking 
the beautiful blue Pacific, send heart- 
iest welcomes to the A. C. E. members 
in sunny Tennessee to come, study, 
work and play, and to compare our cli- 
mate with theirs. 

There are so many means of trans- 
portation to the west coast. Surely 
there is one way that is in reach of 
every A. C. E. member's pocketbook, 
bus, train, airplane, station wagon, 
truck, car, and there is always the re- 
liable old thumb. 

The Tennessee Convention Commit- 
tee is sponsoring a tour arranged by 
the Travel Service Bureau and Burling- 
ton Escorted Tours with preferred rail 
service and an itinerary of outstanding 
scenic and educational value. The Ten- 
nessee group will meet with other state 
groups and travel together to Oak- 
land. 

On the westward trip arrangements 
have been made for a full day of 
sight-seeing at Grand Canyon, one of 
nature's most magnificent spectacles, 
and four days at Los Angeles, includ- 
ing sight-seeing trips to Catalina Island, 
Hollywood, and the movie studios. 

Two return routes are offered, one 
by the way of Salt Lake City and the 
Colorado Rockies, another by the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the snow-capped 
Canadian Rockies. 

If you plan to join the A. C. E. tour 
or wish further information, contact 
our state president or Mary Ellen 
Fontaine, state publicity chairman. 

& 
A. C. E, DINNER 

At the meeting of the Tennessee 
Educational Association the A. C. E. 
will have a dinner meeting on April 
11 at 6:00 o'clock at the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel. The program will feature 
all the Americas in story, song, and 
dance. The program is under the di- 
rection of Miss Julia Green. This is 
the first time that a dinner meeting has 
been planned. The plates will be a 
dollar and twenty-five cents. Secure 
your reservations early. 


FOR APRIL, 1941 


C. E. 


Edited by 
KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 


NEWS FROM OUR BRANCHES 
Montgomery County chose for their 


theme for the year, "Democratic Liv- 
ing in the Classroom." Panel discus- 
sions have been held on this subject. 

Laboratory periods on music, art, 
folk arts, and current events have been 
a source of great help to the members. 
The plan is for each group to bring its 
findings before the entire group and 
show how these subjects can contribute 
to democratic living in the classroom. 
At the last meeting a neighboring 
group will be invited to join and share 
ideas and plans. 


Welcome to Carter County, our 
newest branch! State Teachers Col- 
lege in Johnson City helped to or- 
ganize this branch. Miss Martha Allen 
was elected president. Miss Marion 
Coulton, state president, was guest at 
luncheon and discussed some of the 
activities of A. C. E. We are sure 
that you will derive a great deal of 
satisfaction from your affiliation with 
the state group. 

e 


Gibson County has had some inter- 
esting meetings this year. Some of 
the themes discussed were: "Science," 
"Literature," "Reading," “Play,” and 
"Art." A lovely dinner meeting was 
held at Hotel Everett in Trenton, with 
100 members and friends present. 

2 

The branch exchange from national 
headquarters says that pictures of the 
A. C. E. booth at the Tennessee State 
Fair have been received and will be 
used in the publicity room at the Oak- 
land convention. 

It also gives an account of the Ten- 
nessee tour to California and asks that 
other state groups follow Tennessee's 
plans. 

. 


GROWTH THROUGH SHARING 
We remember longest those things 
which we actually see with our own 
eyes. It was this thought which led 
the Middle Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education to sponsor a 
"Growth Through Sharing” exchange. 
Early in the year letters were written 
to each county organization asking 


that an exchange chairman be ap- 
pointed to collect materials—pupil or 
teacher made—to bring to the meet- 
ing. A general chairman was appoint- 
ed to work with the county chairmen. 
She secured the place where most 
people would be likely to see the 
booth—the hotel lobby. The day be- 
fore the meeting the booth was set 
up and the material classified. There 
were charts of every kind, maps, art 
on paper, art on cloth, art on wood, 
crafts of every description, poetry 
anthologies, directions for free ma- 
terials from every known source, games 


EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER 


Whether you plan a wonderful 
vacation traveling— 
or stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money- 
making opportunity now. Entirely 
new. Nothing ever has been offered 
like it before. 





Whether you plan to spend your 
vacation visiting new places, making 
new friends, and enjoying new experi- 
ences, or expect to stay near home, 
you can make it a highly profitable 
summer. 


Both men and women with teaching 
experience are well-qualified for this 
special employment. It involves pre- 
senting an entirely new, low-priced 
unit, that ties in closely with public 
interest at the moment. The commis- 
sion is very high. The potential reward 
very great. Selected contacts will be 
furnished. No investment needed. No 
training required. No previous ex- 
perience necessary. The number of 
teachers to be selected is limited, act 
today. 


WRITE me about your summer 
plans, when your school closes, teach- 
ing experience, age and other quali- 
fications. I'll furnish you with com- 
plete information. 


Address Lysle S. Sullivan 


The Book House 
for Children 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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which the men visitors played every 
day of the convention—in short, the 
booth contained all the hundreds of 
things which the resourceful teachers 
and pupils had saved for a year. 
Designated persons stayed at the 
booth each hour during the meeting 
giving away materials, showing those 


not to be given away, and answering 
questions. Each visitor was asked to 
register and, judging from this list as 
well as from comments made by the 
visitors, the exchange truly resulted in 
growth. Heavily laden teachers de- 
parting from the hotel was ample evi- 
dence of the sharing. 








A Hot Lunch 
Rural County 


Recently Miss Ruth Allen, of Mont- 
gomery County, had an article in the 
TENNESSEE TEACHER in which she 
discussed the Hot Lunch Program from 
the standpoint of its value as a means 
of education. 

This article will discuss the Hot 
Lunch Program from the standpoint 
of feeding children. White County 
has eighteen one-teacher elementary 
schools, eighteen two-teacher ele- 
mentary schools, ten three-or-more- 
teacher elementary schools, or a total 
of forty-six elementary schools, white 
and colored. Of this number thirty- 
five schools have been served hot 
lunches this year on the following basis: 
ten one-teacher schools served—fifteen 
two-teacher schools served; ten three- 
or-more-teacher schools served. 

In the beginning of the W. P. A. 
Hot Lunch Program, as in all new 
things, schools started carrying on Hot 
Lunch Projects without regard to 
equipment, sanitation, kitchen space, 
or anything else. In the spring of 
1939 the Board of Education set up 
standards governing conditions under 
which a school could carry on a Hot 
Lunch Project. One requirement was 
that the kitchen must be outside the 
classroom. This was a severe setback 


Program in a 


QUILL E. COPE 
County Superintendent of White County 








to many one- and two-teacher schools. 
The board at the same time agreed 
that they would furnish roofing, nails, 
and hardware to any school or com- 
munity that would furnish the rest of 
the materials and labor for a Hot 
Lunch Kitchen. As a result many com- 
munities started work on kitchens on 
the school ground. At that time there 
were eight schools operating lunch 
programs that had the facilities that 
met the board's requirements. At the 
present time there are eleven schools 
operating kitchens in a separate room 
within the school building; twenty-one 
communities have built houses on the 
school ground for the purpose of serv- 
ing lunches; and three communities 
have secured buildings that adjoin the 
school ground. 

At the peak of the school year 
1940-41 when the A. D. A. was run- 
ning 2,425, 2,193 children were being 
served hot lunches by fifty-five W. P. 
A. workers and one N. Y. A. worker. 

The food for these projects was 
provided from three sources. The 
W. P. A. Garden and Canning Project 
produced and canned 28,241 quarts of 
tomatoes, green beans, garden peas, 
beets, okra, carrots, and other items 
of food value. This with 44,696 





Center Point—Hot-lunch room built by community labor out of lumber from community 
sawmill—cost to community approximately $90.00. Approximate cost to county, $35.00. 
Serves sixty-five children daily. 
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pounds of dry products consisting of 
Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, 
peas, and onions served as a basis for 
the Hot Lunch Program which began 
shortly after the opening of the county 
schools. Another source of supply has 
been commodities furnished by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. Through February, 1941, 
this organization had furnished 191,011 
pounds of bacon, beans, wheat 
cereal, graham flour, white flour, corn 
meal, canned milk, prunes, raisins, 
grapefruit, apples, butter, lard, rice, 
and other food commodities. A third 
source of supplies has been individual 
contributions. In many cases where 
the parents are able to pay something 
toward the cost of the lunch, the stu- 
dents bring different types of food 
to school that are not furnished 
through the other two sources. 

What have been the visible results 
of this project? In the first place, 
accurate checks made by the teachers 
have shown consistent increase in the 
weights of the children. Then teachers 
have been almost unanimous in agree- 
ment that there has been a better 
spirit among their students since they 
have been served hot lunches. In 
many cases, this meal is the only real 
meal that the child gets during the 
day. The psychological effect that a 
hot lunch has on a child when com- 
pared to soggy biscuits, cold fried 
eggs, and greasy cold bacon can be 
easily seen. . From the standpoint of 
administration, the results have been 
valuable in increased attendance and 
interest in the school. The program 
has had a tendency to tie the school 
closer to the community. And above 
all, the final result will be vigorous, 
healthy, American youth. 


* 
Memphis State College 
Summer Workshop 


ENOCH MITCHELL 

High School Visitor for West Tennessee 

Since 1936 education workshops 
have been organized on many college 
campuses. Here teachers are urged 
to gather in groups for six weeks of 
intensive study on problems vital to 
them and their profession. 

Memphis State College plans to of- 
fer a workshop to teachers of West 
Tennessee in the first half of the sum- 
mer quarter, 1941. Through the work- 
shop the college hopes to be of greater 
assistance to the in-service teacher. 

(Continued on page forty-eight) 
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THE LIFE OF SAM DAVIS 


“No truer words ever have been 
written than those of Ella Wheeler Wil- 
COX: 

" ‘When the Lord calls up earth's heroes 

To stand before his face, 

Oh, many a name, unknown to fame, 

Shall ring from that high place. 

"And among these unknown heroes 
Sam Davis will rank high—Sam Davis, 
‘the boy who walked like a man.’ 

"None of the school textbooks of 
Tennessee accord a place to the story 
of Sam Davis’ life. In no standard ref- 
erence work is there a sketch of his life 
long enough to be called his biography. 
The only available source of materials 
are old clippings, magazine articles, 
and the poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
John Trotwood Moore, and Elizabeth 
Wilkes Romine. Mr. W. B. Romine, 
Pulaski Citizen editor, has compiled a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘The Story of Sam 
Davis.’ It is well-written in terms sim- 
ple enough for a child to understand; 
yet how many school children in Sam 
Davis’ native state are familiar with 
the story of his life? 

"Not through disrespect, but through 
ignorance, do we pass casually by the 
statues that have been erected to Sam 
Davis’ memory. Through carelessness 
do we fail to honor one who remem- 


bered the words of Jesus: ‘Greater 


the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
of Bodenham School, Giles County. 
This booklet, an outgrowth of a unit 
of work on the life of the Confederate 
hero, is illustrated with five kodak pic- 
tures showing Sam Davis’ home near 
Smyrna, the rock behind which he hid 
his horse when he slipped through the 
night for a visit with his parents, the 
monument near Minor Hill erected at 
the place of his capture, the monument 
and statue on the Pulaski public square, 
and the family cemetery. 

The Giles County Association for 
Childhood Education sponsored the 
sale of this mimeographed booklet, 
placing a copy in almost every class- 
room and many in the homes of the 
county. This Sam Davis study grew 
out of a unit of work, "Know Giles 
County,"" which was carried out last 
spring. It was then that the pupils 
learned that Coleman's Scouts had a 
rendezvous in their section of the 
county, and that Bumpass Trail (first 
road in Giles County) was the old rock 
road that ran just under the school- 
room windows. And that it was over 
this road Sam Davis traveled the day 
he was captured. 


love hath no man than this, that a man fee 


lay down his life for his friends.’ 


“Were we gifted authors, we should | 


like to write such a biography that all 
who read it would remember. 


However, this brief sketch is our bit 


toward keeping green the memory of © 
Sam Davis, a simple-living, God-fear- 
ing, farmer's boy reared in a peaceful 
country home in the rolling lands of — 


Middle Tennessee." 
The above is from the preface to 
"The Life of Sam Davis" as told by 





Y W C A CAFETERIA 
211 SEVENTH AVENUE, NORTH 
One Block from War Memorial Building 
Lunch 
1 1:30-2:00 


Breakfast 
7:00-8:45 


Dinner 


5:00-7:00 


FOR APRIL, 1941 


We are L 
too young to produce such a book. | 


%& MRS. LESLIE PARKER 
Bodenham School, Giles County 


One autumn afternoon the pupils 
walked down the abandoned road to 
Weakley Creek, and, looking up the 
valley, retraced the route of the daring 
young hero who had ridden along the 
water's edge on that cold, foggy morn- 
ing when he had started on his fateful 
mission. 

Another afternoon, twenty-five miles 
from the school, the same group stood 
silently by the monument placed at the 
site of Sam Davis’ capture just south 
of Minor Hill in Giles County. Some 
child started Sam Davis’ favorite song, 
"| Am Bound for the Promised Land." 
The group joined in and sang it 
through, then turned and walked rev- 
erently away. A child broke the si- 
lence finally with this observation: "Did 
you notice the initials scratched on the 
back of the menument?" The answer 
came: "Yes. | wonder who thought he 
was good enough to put his name on 
the same rock with Sam Davis." 

During the study the pupils visited 
also the statue on the public square in 
Pulaski, the site of the federal prison 
where Sam Davis was confined, and 
the strategic location of Fort Hill, 





Home of Sam Davis, Smyrna 
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which commanded the railroad and all 
roads leading into Pulaski. 

Through the courtesy of friends, a 
valuable collection of source materials 
was made available for classroom re- 
search. This material consisted of 
copies of “The Confederate Veteran," 
newspaper clippings, and scrapbook 
material dating from 1868. Many 
poems and songs from these sources 
were enjoyed by the group. 

When the final compilation was read 
to the group, remarks such as “That 
is my sentence," "I wrote that," etc., 
showed the pride of the pupils in their 
accomplishment. Each pupil experi- 
enced the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed his best to the group project, 
which was a part of a planned year's 
work on "Preparing for Citizenship," 
“Conservation,” and "Utilizing Com- 
munity Resources." 

It would have been impossible to 
carry out this unit of work without the 
cooperation of a principal who encour- 
aged freedom of action in going be- 
yond the classroom into the community 
and county, and one who at all times 
gave us leadership and assistance. 

e 
High School Students 
(Continued from page twenty) 

vote. There are those of us who feel 
that it is wise to teach these young 
people early valuable lessons which 
might be more expensive at a later 
time. 

4. Pupils and teachers agreed that 
the teaching of the various steps in 
voting now would be an incentive to 
cause a high percentage of young 
people to participate in elections when 
they become of voting age. 

Many asserted that it was better to 
show boys and girls how to vote 
through actual situations than to mere- 
ly tell them the joys and advantages 
of voting. 

We cannot guarantee that in the 
years to come all of those having a 
part in this election will vote, but we 
do feel, through their expressions, that 
a much greater number will see the 
value and responsibility of voting. We 
encourage others to try a similar ex- 
periment in civics instruction. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 

Modern Courses—Capable Teachers—Good 

Quarters — Dependable Placement Service 
Fall’s Business College 


Accredited by The National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 


Eighth and Broadway Nashville 
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FOR GOOD 
POSITIONS 
FOR GOOD 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


TEACHERS | Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Write for list of 
agencies recognized 
and recommended 
by leading educators 











Memphis State College 
(Continued from page forty-six) 

It is planned that the members of 
the workshop will have an opportunity 
to participate in planning the activities 
of the workshop. There will be general 
conferences when all members of the 
group will work together on problems 
of significance to all. There will be 
major interest groups that grow out 
of problems which participating mem- 
bers have brought to the workshop. 
There will be individual conferences 
with staff members as well as minor 
groups where several teachers meet 
together to work on similar activities. 

Many teachers will be glad for the 
opportunity to do creative work in arts 
and crafts. Specialists in this field 
will be present to make suggestions 
and supervise individual handicraft ac- 
tivities. Excursions into the area are 
being planned in an effort to help the 
teachers make better use of the envi- 
ronment in which they live. The lab- 
oratory school will not only serve as a 
place where good teaching practices 
may be observed, but it will also af- 
ford an opportunity for teachers to 
apply solutions to problems with the 
actual use of boys and girls. 





GINGER! 


























Her dad found out she skipped school 
yesterday. 


Teachers’ Bookshelf 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH. Book 4. Edited 
by Shattuck and Cauley. Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. Price, $0.64. 192 pages. The 
second book of the “Steps to Good English" 
series for grades 3 through 12. A combined 
textbook and workbook in English, including 
spelling. Meets the recommendations of "An 
Experience Curriculum in English"; offers ex- 
perience in all phases of English activity; em- 
phasizes both the social and individual aspects 
of English. The material is practical, live, and 
fresh. Provides an abundance of practice 
material to fix the essentials; so complete that 
no other text is needed for English or for 
spelling. 


THIS WAY, PLEASE. By Eleanor Boykin. 336 
pages; illustrated. Price, $1.40. The Mac- 
millan Company. This book covers concretely 
the social problems of high school boys and 
girls always from the point of view of ease in 
social situations. It deals with entertaining 
and being entertained, care of clothes and 
person, family relationships, table manners, 
conversation in various situations, introduc- 
tions, letter writing, applying for a position, 
and other social forms of English. Its chief 
aim is to give self-confidence in one's rela- 
tions with others and to provide a sensible 
approach to social problems. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING. By Goodfellow. 515 pages; illustrated, 
Price, $1.80. The Macmillan Company. This 
is a textbook on business training for high 
school students, presenting a study of essential 
principles of economics, consumer education, 
vocational guidance, office practice, the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, and the factors that 
make for persanal efficiency. It provides in- 
teresting, realistic instruction that answers in 
superb survey, "What must | know to succeed 
in business?" by training beginners in the 
fundamental skills such as arithmetic, penman- 
ship, English, etc., and in social attitudes and 
economic habits. 


OUR COUNTRY’S NATIONAL PARKS. Vol- 
ume | and Volume Il. By Irving R. Melbo, 
University of Southern California, author of 
“Our America." For use in intermediate and 
junior high school grades. The complete story 
of our national parks, written for school chil- 
dren, with fitting subject matter, style, and 
gradation. All chapters have been carefully 
read and checked for accuracy by national 
park authorities in the federal departments 
and by the superintendents themselves of the 
respective parks. Page size, seven inches by 
ten inches, large type, profusely illustrated 
in modern fashion, attractive three-color cov- 
ers. Volume I—Chapters on Yellowstone, 
Carlsbad Caverns, Mammoth Cave, Wind 
Cave, Hot Springs, Platt, Acadia, Shenandoah, 
Great Smoky Mountains, Isle Royale, Grand 
Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, and Mesa Verde. 
Volume !|—Chapters on Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Kings Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Grand Teton, 
Glacier, Olympic, Mount McKinley, Lassen 
Volcanic, Crater Lake, Mount Rainier, and 
Hawaii. List price, each, $1.28. Net whole 
sale school price, $0.96, f.0.b. publisher. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Insurance Plan 
Recommended 


The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, adopted in 
the Assembly of ~~ 
in Birmingham on March 
16, included the following 

pertaining to 
th and accident insur- 
ance : 


“There is a definite need for 
Association to recommend 


known, year Alabama 
teachers are compelled to forfeit 
thousands of from their 
are neces- 
sarily absent from 3 


“Because of these conditions 
it is highly desirable that the 
teachers pr ves with 


its earliest opportunity a health 
tnd cocldent policy suitable for 
teacher needs.” 


The recommendations of 

Executive Committee 
were carried out on the 
same morning, when the 
Assembly of Delegates 
adopted the report of the 
Insurance Committee of the 
Association. The report of 
this Committee follows: 


As far as the members of this 
committee were able to ascertain, 
the best and accident in- 
surance policy for the teachers 





ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


Here is a plan of income protection that has been adopted 
by the Alabama Education Association and which is now made 
available for the first time to the teachers in Tennessee. 


Report of Insurance Committee, Alabama Education Association, March 16, 1940 


“As far as the members of this committee were able to ascertain, the best 
health and accident insurance policy for the teachers of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation is that of the Government Employees Benefit Association, underwritten by 
the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association of Omaha, Neb. Some of the 
main features of the policy are: (1) that full coverage may be had from the first day 
of disability; (2) that confinement in a hospital or home is not necessary as evidence 
of eligibility for benefits; (3) that the type of policy may be suited to the wishes or 
needs of the individual insurant ; and (4) that no certain percentage of teacher-par- 
ticipation is required for enforcement of the policy. 


“The committee recommends the policy to the Alabama Education Association.” 


(Signed) James S. Brown RayYBURN FISHER 


GeorGcGE L. HENDRICKS H. H. Kine 
R. C. McCuLiey M. P. Gray, Chairman 


ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES BY UNANIMOUS VOTE, 
MARCH 20, 1940 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACT 


Under the plan similar to that which has been adopted and approved by the A.E.A., 
a liberal disability income contract, at a low cost, is now available to the teachers of 
Tennessee. 


The policy is very simple in that benefits are paid for ANY accident and ANY sick- 
ness, with the exception of insanity and venereal diseases. 


(7) Pays for diseases NOT common to both 
sexes. 

(8) Liberal, additional hospital benefits. 

(9) Accidental death or dismemberment bene- 

(5) Monthly benefits up to five years on any fits. 


-accident. (10) Double Indemnity for certain travel acci- 
(6) Benefits from FIRST DAY of disability. dents. 


(1) Full, year-round protection. 

(2) Men and women same preferred rate. 

(3) Does NOT require house confinement. 
(4) Monthly benefits up to one year on illness. 


Full particulars regarding this special coverage for school teachers will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


1022-23-24-25-26 Sterick Building 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Peace ot Mind... 


FOR SALE 


No situation in life is quite so depressing 


¢ 


§ 
y 
$ 
y 


as that of elderly men and women who are 


dependent on someone else for their living. 


Life Insurance provides the way to build 


guaranteed independence in old age. 


A safe, well-organized plan for saving, it 
combines also the added feature of protection, 
so if you do not live to complete your naka 
plan, Life Insurance pays to your beneficiary 


the amount you started out to save. 











She: NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. |e 


NATIONAL 
PL* CA. CRAIG, Cheirmae of the Be Ame Cc. R. CLEMENTS, President + Ke 
EE wwmcwn. abe. 


MASHVILLE Wa TENNESSEE 
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